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Introduction 


If  you  are  reading  this  then  you  are  most  likely  a new 
student  at  Duke,  full  of  ideals,  expectations,  reservations 
and  on.  The  assemblage  of  thoughts  and  feelings  given  to 
you  here  will  hopefully  serve  to  stimulate  and  enliven  your 
process  of  discovering  what  this  environment  is  and  will 
be  for  you.  This  publication  is  not  designed  to  tell  what 
you  will  find  here;  rather,  it  is  our  hope  that  by  examining 
what  Duke  (and  its  surrounding  world)  has  meant  to 
others,  you  might  more  fully  explore  and  learn  here.  There 
surely  can  be  value  in  this  course;  call  it  learning  through 
others  if  you  will.  It  is  meant  not  to  restrict  nor  to  inhibit, 
but  simply  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  potentially  useful  ideas 
between  persons.  Ultimately,  you  are  the  one  who  decides 
the  usefulness  of  what  is  presented  here.  The  editors  invite 
your  comments. 
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Durham 


If  the  wind  is  right,  you  won't  be  able  to  avoid  it  — that 
enveloping  smell  of  cured  tobacco  drifting  over  from  the 
warehouses  scattered  about  downtown.  Durham,  as  you 
may  well  have  figured  by  now,  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a 
tobacco  town  (not  as  the  home  of  Duke  University),  and  it 
is  on  this  note  that  you  might  begin  (hesitatingly  no  doubt) 
looking  beyond  the  confines  of  the  campus.  Many  Duke 
students,  myself  included,  at  least  initially  reject  Durham 
as  a dirty,  dead,  lifeless  sort  of  place,  preferring  to  stick 
with  Chapel  Hill  or  there  abouts  when  "going  out". 
Admittedly,  Durham  is  far  from  being  a "college  town" 
and  has  little  to  offer  along  those  typical  lines,  but  there  is  a 
certain  attraction,  an  ambivalent  sort  of  interest  which  has 
taken  hold  of  a number  of  Dookies,  perhaps  best  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  a few  remain  or  return  long  after 
graduation  day. 

But  back  to  those  warehouses.  Years  ago,  when  Durham 
was  the  veritable  "hot  spot"  in  all  of  North  Carolina  (it's 
true!),  they  served  additionally  as  a meeting  place  for  blues 
musicians,  many  of  whom  are  still  around  today,  to  talk 
and  listen  to,  and  if  you're  lucky,  hear  play  on  their  harps 
and  guitars  like  you've  never  heard.  These  days,  the  same 
warehouses  show  no  trace  of  Durham's  blues  tradition,  but 
they're  fun  to  explore  nonetheless,  especially  in  the  fall 
when  the  crop  is  hauled  in  from  around  the  state,  to  be 
auctioned  off  on  the  spot  (but  don't  get  in  the  way  or  you 
may  unintentionally,  with  a wink  or  a nod,  become  a 
bidder). 

The  local  cuisine  is  a must,  especially  for  the  uninitiated. 
For  starters,  try  Bullock's  or  Parker's  where  you  can  get  a 
complete  homecooked  meal,  hushpuppies  and  all,  for 
about  two  bucks.  As  for  "new  style"  food,  check  out  the 
Subway  (New  York  subs)  or  Somethyme,  one  of  the  best 
health-food  restaurants  anywhere. 

The  fact  that  Duke  is  the  largest  single  employer  in 
Durham  hasn't  seemed  to  help  much  in  encouraging  an 
immersion  of  the  university  and  the  surrounding 
community.  Perhaps  the  gothic  architecture  is  too  distant 
and  foreboding,  allowing  everyday  Durham  to  appear 
frighteningly  ordinary  and  real.  It's  just  too  easy  to 
disregard  the  city  altogether,  and  leave  Duke  after  four 
years,  having  "ventured"  no  further  than  the  Book-Ex. 

I've  been  talking  about  Durham,  and  have  scarcely 
mentioned  the  people,  who  are,  after  all  what  I'm  really 
trying  to  get  at.  They  can  be  refreshingly  interesting,  and 
alone  make  your  stay  here  something  special.  All  it  takes  is 
a bit  of  inquisitiveness  and  effort.  Believe  me,  it's  worth  it. 

—John  Aloses 
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Journey 
Through  the 
Archives 

The  materials  on  the  history  of  Duke  were  marked 
ARCHIVES  in  the  card  catalog.  I said  to  someone  at  the 
reference  desk,  "Excuse  me,  where's  Archives?" 

"Third  floor,  above  the  graduate  reading  room." 

Stepping  off  the  elevator,  I saw  that  Archives  was 
divided  into  offices  and  closed  stacks  and  an  open  reading 
area  shared  with  Manuscripts.  I'd  always  wondered  what 
Archives  looked  like.  I'd  expect  a good  deal  of  dust  and  was 
surprised  to  find  neatly  ordered  office  areas  and  a spacious 
reading  room.  I had  always  wondered  what  an  Archivist 
looked  like  as  well  — no  doubt  a grey  and  nostalgic  looking 
little  lady  or  gentleman  with  spectacles.  Instead,  I 


discovered  an  array  of  people  composing  what  looked  like 
a typical  academic  staff.  Then  I met  the  Archivist,  Dr.  King, 
who  wore  glasses  — but  no  grey,  not  a sign. 

The  titles  I'd  scribbled  down  from  the  card  catalog  were 
all  there:  two  books,  one  biography  of  a past  president,  the 
personal  recollections  of  President  Crowell,  some 
over-emotional  memoirs  written  by  alumni,  a 1964  student 
symposium,  and  a little  paperback  booklet  put  out  by  the 
Development  office  in  1973  called  I Have  Selected  Duke 
University  ...  A Short  History.  The  short  history  appealed 
to  me  more  than  Caffin's  Trinity  College  1839  to  1892,  a 
five-pounder,  or  Porter's  Trinity  and  Duke  1892  to  1924. 
Scooping  them  all  up,  I walked  into  the  reading  area  and 
settled  into  an  afternoon  of  Duke  history. 

A North  Carolina  farmer  named  John  Brown  had  built  a 
schoolhouse  sometime  in  the  1830's  in  northwestern 
Randolph  County.  Brown's  schoolhouse  had  a dirt  floor 
and  a wooden  chimney.  When  Reverend  Brantley  York 
came  to  the  schoolhouse  to  teach  in  1838,  it  didn't  take  him 
long  to  win  two  new  buildings  from  the  local  population 
and  Brown's  Schoolhouse  soon  became  a private  academy 
called  Union  Institute. 

Braxton  Craven  came  to  Union  Institute  in  1841.  First  a 
student  and  later  a principal,  Craven  transformed  Union 
Institute  into  Normal  College,  a state  chartered  teachers 
college,  and  finally,  in  1859,  with  support  from  the 
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Methodist  Church,  Trinity  College.  In  spite  of  the  Civil 
War,  Trinity  College  remained  active  for  all  but  a few 
months.  It  reopened  in  1866  with  Craven  as  its  first 
president.  Beginning  with  Braxton  Craven,  the  history  of 
Trinity  is  the  story  of  each  successive  president  and  his 
personal  contributions  to  the  institution's  reputation  and 
atmosphere. 

Craven  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  John  Franklin  Crowell, 
a Pennsylvania  Yankee  and  Yale  graduate  whose  first 
impressions  of  Trinity  nearly  sent  him  back  to  the  North. 
Crowell  writes  in  his  Personal  Recollections  of  ".  . .a  crude 
and  featureless  three-story  brick  structure  doing  duty  as  a 
college  on  a ten  acre  sandhill  . . . within  twenty-four  hours 
after  I had  laid  eyes  on  the  property  I had  a case  of  the  most 
severe  disillusionment.”  But  Crowell  remained  and 
brought  many  new  features  to  Trinity  including  a football 
team  that  he  personally  coached,  and  the  college's  first 
library  whose  every  book  he  hand  cataloged.  Crowell's 
most  significant  contribution  to  Trinity,  however,  was  a 
new  location.  Through  his  efforts.  Trinity  was  moved  from 
its  obscure  home  in  Randolph  County  to  Durham,  a 
growing  industrial  town  where  an  ambitious  college  could 
reach  greater  potential  and  attract  benefactors  such  as 
Washington  Duke. 

In  the  Archives  reading  room,  1 encountered  several 
versions  of  Trinity's  move  to  Durham,  one  involving  a 
prospective  women's  college  whose  directors  decided  to 
build  in  Raleigh  because  Durham  was  "a  factory  town  . . . 
no  fit  place  for  girls.”  Washington  Duke,  as  an  incensed 
Durhamite,  publically  declared  that  if  Crowell  wanted  a 
college  he  would  help  finance  it.  In  Crowell's  Personal 
Recollections,  no  women's  college  is  ever  mentioned,  only 
Duke's  being  prodded  by  two  Methodist  ministers  into 
making  an  offer  based  on  what  Crowell  felt  was  ultimately 
Duke's  belief  that  "higher  education  had  a mission  in  the 
welfare  of  the  masses."  Motives  aside,  Duke  and  Crowell 
reached  an  agreement  and  urged  the  President  of  the  Bull 
Durham  Tobacco  Company,  Colonel  Julian  Carr,  to  donate 
an  old  sixty-two  acre  race  track  as  the  site  for  New  Trinity. 

The  move  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  months  of 
1892  and  while  some  faculty  members  resigned  and  a few 
trustees  wondered,  Crowell  busied  himself  with  settling 
his  remaining  faculty  members  into  the  new  "Faculty 
Row."  He  writes: 

The  only  chattels  which  could  not  make  the  trip  in 
the  freight  car  hired  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
household  goods  was  Professor  Pegram's  cow.  Mrs. 
Crowell's  carriage  horse,  Gypsy,  and  my  saddle  , 
horse.  Traveler. 

In  the  fall  of  1892,  Trinity  opened  for  its  first  semester  in 
Durham. 

Crowell  was  destined  to  leave  Trinity  for  Columbia  in 
1894  and  was  replaced  by  John  C.  Kilgo.  Trinity  had 
attained  a reputation  for  academic  excellence  and  high 
standards  early  in  its  history.  During  Kilgo's 
administration,  the  historians  add  another  phrase  — 
academic  freedom. 

The  Bassett  Affair  focused  the  national  eye  on  Trinity 
during  the  fall  of  1903  when  Professor  John  Spencer  Bassett 
published  a controversial  editorial  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly.  Entitled  "Stirring  up  the  Fires  of  Race 
Antipathy"  the  editorial  dealt  candidly  with  "the  negro 
problem"  and  allowed  Bassett  an  opportunity  to  voice  his 
disdain  for  the  South's  "political  and  social  mistreatment 
of  its  black  citizens."  An  explosion  of  opinion  followed 


calling  for  Bassett's  removal  from  Trinity.  In  a secret 
meeting,  Kilgo  and  the  entire  faculty,  only  three  of  whom 
were  over  forty,  signed  a mass  resignation  to  be  submitted 
if  the  trustees  voted  to  fire  Bassett.  Asserting  that  "A 
reasonable  freedom  of  opinion  is  to  a college  the  very 
breath  of  life,"  the  trustees  voted  to  retain  Bassett  because 
".  . .it  were  better  that  Trinity  should  suffer  than  that  it 
should  enter  upon  a policy  of  coercion  and  intolerance." 

Kilgo's  term  was  marked  by  another  controversial  event 
— an  offer  of  $100,000  if  the  college  would  "admit  women 
on  equal  terms  with  men."  This  offer  marked  the  open 
initiation  of  women  into  life  at  Trinity.Trinity's  first  female 
graduates,  the  Giles  sisters,  Mary,  Persis,  and  Theresa,  had 
obtained  degrees  through  private  sessions  with  faculty 
members  — they  were  not  welcomed  on  the  campus. 
Although  the  money  was  contributed,  women  did  not  flock 
to  Trinity  and  no  outstanding  effort  was  made  to  recruit 
them.  For  those  women  who  did  become  students, 
permanent  housing  was  not  provided  until  after  the  First 
World  War.  Southgate  Hall  was  designed  so  that  women 
could  eat,  sleep  and  attend  class  without  ever  coming  into 
unnecessary  contact  with  Trinity  men,  who  continually 
protested  the  enrollment  of  women. 

A relationship  existed  between  Trinity  College  and  the 
Duke  family  from  the  late  1880's  on  into  the  administration 
of  Kilgo's  successor.  Dr.  William  P.  Few.  Few  had  been 
with  Trinity  as  both  a professor  and  dean  since  1896.  He 
began  his  thirty  year  term  as  president  in  the  buildings  of 
Trinity  College.  When  he  died  in  1940,  he  left  his  successor 
an  office  in  a Gothic  tower. 

James  B.  Duke  was  Washington  Duke's  youngest  son,  a 
tobacco  magnate  who  has  been  repeatedly  blessed  for  his 
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philanthropy  and  repeatedly  bastardized  for  his  ruthless 
business  tactics.  Like  most  Duke  students,  1 soon 
memorized  the  myth  that  James  B.'s  dreams  of  immortality 
led  him  to  offer  his  wealth  to  Princeton  if  it  would  change 
its  name  to  Duke,  and  how,  when  his  offer  was  refused,  he 
connived  to  build  a university  that  would  outshine  the 
righteous  Princeton.  This  is  a myth.  The  Duke  family  had 
long  shared  an  interest  in  Trinity.  Whether  this  interest  lay 
in  a true  concern  for  education  or  a place  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  Duke  student. 
What  is  of  consequence  to  the  Duke  student  is  that  in  1924, 
James  B.  Duke  contributed  the  funds  that  made  the  little 
college  sitting  on  an  old  race  track  into  a university 
cloistered  in  a pine  forest. 

The  Trinity  men  moved  into  the  new  Gothic  campus  of 
Duke  University  in  the  fall  of  1930.  The  old  campus  had 
been  rebuilt  and  had  become  the  Woman's  College,  a 
coordinate  school  for  women  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Alice  Baldwin.  They  would  exist  as  coordinate  schools, 
some  members  of  the  Woman's  College  often  asserting  that 
it  was  treated  as  a subordinate  school,  until  1972,  when  the 
schools  merged  into  Trinity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
within  Duke  University's  complex  of  graduate  and 


undergraduate  schools. 

The  period  between  1940  and  present  day  Duke  is 
difficult  to  write  about,  to  capsule  in  any  suitable  way. 
After  President  Few  and  the  completion  of  the  Gothic 
campus  and  its  Georgian  counterpart  the  story  somehow 
slips  into  its  slot  in  the  present.  Certainly  those 
technological  and  academic  advances  that  today  affect  the 
average  Duke  student,  were  incorporated  into  the 
University  in  its  more  recent  past.  The  important  names 
exist  for  the  student  as  places  and  buildings.  Flowers 
Lounge,  Edens  Quadrangle,  the  Deryl  Hart  Room  — mixed 
with  other  buildings  and  older  names.  Cravens 
Quadrangle,  Crowell  Quadrangle,  Carr,  Bassett,  Pegram, 
Kilgo  Quadrangle,  Few  Federation,  Baldwin  Auditorium. 
These  names  will  provide  the  only  contact  with  Duke's  past 
for  the  typical  students,  who  won't  know  that  the  old  bell 
behind  the  East  Campus  gym  was  once  in  the  tower  of  Old 
Main  (burned  in  1911);  that  the  East  Campus  Dope  Shop 
was  once  Crowell  Science  Building;  that  James  B.  didn't 
really  try  to  buy  Princeton;  or  that  the  Archives  is  located 
on  the  third  floor  of  Perkins  Library  "above  the  graduate 
reading  room." 

— Cathy  Taylor 
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Residential  Life 


If  you  had  come  to  Duke  ten  years  ago,  you  would  have 
found  quite  a different  residential  arrangement  than 
presently  exists.  At  that  time,  all  men  lived  on  West 
Campus  and  all  women  on  East  Campus.  In  the  past  decade 
there  have  been  exciting  changes  which  have  resulted  in 
great  part  from  the  hard  work  of  the  Residential  Life 
Committee  (RLC).  The  range  of  choices  now  available  to 
entering  freshmen  is  varied  and,  consequently,,  has  very 
likely  caused  you  some  consternation  in  deciding  on  the 
types  of  living  situations  you  should  list  as  your 
preferences. 

There  are,  of  course,  continuing  efforts  to  offer  as  many 
possible  choices  as  are  needed  to  students  residing  on 
campus.  At  present,  men  are  provided  with  an  additional 
choice  of  housing  after  their  freshman  year  in  fraternity 
sections,  provided  they  are  selected  for  membership. 
Women  who  join  sororities  continue  to  reside  in  any  of  the 
Independent  Cross-sectional  Houses.  Coed  and 
Independent  Cross-sectional  Houses  are  available  to  all 
freshmen  however.  Last  year,  the  University  was  also  able 
to  provide  on-campus  apartments  (Central  Campus)  for 
upperclass  students. 

Except  for  the  men  who  decide  to  join  a fraternity,  all 
students  may  enter  a lottery  held  during  the  Spring  term  in 
order  to  change  residence  halls.  Freshmen  residing  in 
all-freshmen  houses  must  enter  the  lottery.  Because  the 
lottery  is  run  on  a “seniority  system",  those  freshmen  who 
enter  the  lottery  are,  as  rising  sophomores,  given  the  choice 
of  housing  following  rising  juniors  and  seniors.  Candidly, 
the  chance  of  your  being  able  to  move  to  some  of  the  most 
popular  residence  halls  is  slim. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  this  year's  freshman 
class  will  very  likely  see  a great  change  in  the  house  social 


structure  before  you  graduate.  Whereas  ten  years  ago  every 
residence  hall  had  a very,  active  social  and  academic  house 
program  supported  by  an  extremely  cohesive  membership, 
many  of  these  programs  disappeared  during  the  late 
sixties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  decrease  in  house 
programs  developed  concurrently  with  the  demise  of 
“selectivity"  in  almost  all  of  the  Independent  Houses. 
During  the  past  two  years,  however,  there  has  developed  a 
renewed  interest  in  expanding  social  and  “co-curricular" 
programs  in  the  residence  halls.  The  RLC  will  be  studying 
this  development  closely  and  attempt  to  meet  the  special 
interests  and  requests  indicated  by  resident  students. 

As  an  indication  of  this  interest  and  in  a spirit 
supporting  cohesiveness  in  the  Houses,  the  executive 
officers  of  all  the  independent  and  freshman  residence 
halls  last  Fall  formed  a council  of  presidents,  the 
"Association  of  Independent  Houses"  (AIH).  Based  on  the 
belief  that  the  membership  is  more  unified  when  students 
have  chosen  to  live  in  a particular  House,  the  AIH 
published  the  booklet  "There's  No  Place  Like  Home",  sent 
to  freshmen  this  summer.  Hopefully,  use  of  this  booklet 
permitted  a form  of  self-selectivity  for  those  of  you 
deciding  upon  your  housing  preferences.  Obviously  if  you 
are  able  to  choose  a House  which  has  a program  that  is 
attractive  and  meets  your  needs,  you  will  enter  more  easily 
into  the  "life"  of  the  House  with  enthusiasm  and  support. 

I believe  that  most  students  will  agree  that  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  a successful  and  happy  college 
life  is  the  experience  one  has  outside  the  classroom  — 
especially  where  you  reside.  Unfortunately,  Duke  is  faced 
with  an  overcrowded  situation  on-campus;  therefore,  not 
everyone  will  be  able  to  have  as  much  flexibility  in  housing 
arrangements  as  the  University  would  like  to  provide. 
However,  the  choice  of  whether  you  will  enjoy  your  living 
situation  is  up  to  you.  The  effort  you  make  in  meeting 
people  and  supporting  your  House  program  could  very 
well  determine  how  much  you  enjoy  your  tenure  at  Duke. 
You  bring  with  you  a fresh  outlook  which  will  help  decide 
the  future  of  the  residential  program  at  Duke  and  we  are 
anxious  to  have  your  help  in  shaping  this  community.  To  a 
great  extent,  the  responsibility  is  yours. 

— Dean  Richard  Cox 
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Religious  Life 


Religious  life  for  each  of  us  has  many  sides  — personal 
growth,  sharing  with  others,  and  interweaving  faith  into 
our  lifestyles.  At  Duke  there  exists  ample  opportunities  for 
exploring  and  developing  the  different  aspects  of  our 
religious  experience.  The  professors  in  the  Religion 
department  and  the  Divinity  School  Library  offer  valuable 
help  to  the  student  striving  for  a personally  deeper  and 
more  mature  faith  by  extending  and  questioning  old 
assumptions  and  analyzing  our  present  context  in  the 
world  today.  To  share  in  the  expression  and  celebration  of 
one's  faith  with  others,  there  is  a wide  spectrum  of 
churches  and  religious  groups  both  in  the  Duke  and 
Durham  communities. 

For  many  Christians,  the  traditional  eleven  to  twelve 
service  and  perhaps  some  additional  fellowship  meetings 
help  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  community.  The  chapel  is  an 
impressive  display  of  a Christian  worship  service.  The 
choir  provides  an  opportunity  for  those  who  enjoy 
religious  music  to  study  and  perform  as  a part  of  worship. 
Many  times  the  chapel  invites  speakers  who  have 
particular  messages  of  inspiration,  but  occasionally. 


because  of  the  huge  and  impersonal  atmosphere,  some  of 
the  most  interesting  people  seem  distant  and  more 
academic  than  personal.  For  those  who  want  to  worship  on 
Sunday  and  do  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  chapel,  other 
services  are  held  on  campus.  For  example.  Catholic 
students  and  others  who  enjoy  contemporary  worship  hold 
weekly  folk  masses  Sunday  mornings. 

On  campus,  for  experiences  other  than  Sunday  morning 
worship,  there  are  intentional  groups  such  as  Community 
II  (interdenominational),  and  Newman  community 
(Catholic).  Inter-varsity  and  Campus  Crusade  hold 
meetings  for  Christians  who  hold  a more  fundamental  and 
evangelical  faith.  Hillel  is  an  active  Jewish  community  on 
campus  that  meets  on  Friday  nights.  For  those  whose  faith 
centers  in  Eastern  philosophy  and  inspiration,  Duke  offers 
groups  of  various  sects  that  advertise  their  meetings  in  the 
paper. 

Duke  University  Parish  Ministry 

The  recently  organized  Duke  University  Parish  Ministry 
is  a major  organized  group  on  campus  and  promises  to 
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offer  a wide  range  of  opportunities  for  individual 
involvement  in  religious  activities. 

The  Duke  University  Parish  Ministry  is  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  Duke  Chapel  and  United  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  These  groups  support  clergy  who 
■work  together  and  provide  representatives  who,  along 
with  others,  sit  on  an  Advisory  Council  that  plans  and 
evaluates  religious  activities  at  Duke. 

The  traditions  of  each  religious  community  that  is  part  of 
the  Duke  University  Parish  Ministry  are  allowed  full 
expression.  In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  there  is  a mutual 
understanding  of  each  other's  community  and  traditions, 
and  an  explicit  witness  together  to  the  goals  and  values 
implicit  in  ecumenical  and  interfaith  cooperation. 

The  Advisory  Council  works  through  five  task  forces: 
Faith  and  the  Arts,  Worship,  Pastoral  Care,  Prophetic 
Concerns,  and  Finance  and  Development. 

Faith  and  the  Arts  is  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which 
ministry  can  be  carried  out  or  enriched  through  the  use  of 
drama,  music,  graphics,  and  other  art  forms. 

Worship  is  concerned  with  the  support  and  development 
of  various  forms  of  worship  including  Sunday  Chapel 
services,  informal  creative  worship  groups  in  the  dorms, 
and  denominational  services. 

Pastoral  Care  works  to  foster  a community  spirit  for 
varied  elements  within  the  Duke  Parish,  including  the 
creation  of  intentional  communities  and  the  assisting  of 
the  Parish  Ministry  staff  in  developing  the  content  and 
format  for  extracurricular  theological  studies.  The  Task 
Force  also  is  concerned  about  the  quality  of  relations 
between  Duke  and  the  wider  Durham  community. 

Prophetic  Concerns  is  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which 
the  Parish  Ministry  can  speak  effectively  to  a broad  range 
of  social  issues,  including  hunger.  Amnesty  International, 
student  involvement  in  university  decision-making,  the 
state  of  criminal  justice  in  North  Carolina,  and  problem 
areas  such  as  racism  and  sexism. 

Finance  and  Development  provides  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  Parish  Ministry  staff  in  all  areas  concerning  financial 
support  and  the  development  of  new  programs  of  ministry. 

All  meetings  of  the  individual  Task  Forces  and  the 
Advisory  Council  are  open  to  all  who  wish  to  attend  and 
participate.  This  year  the  Advisory  Council  will  be  meeting 
the  first  Tuesday  evening  of  every  month.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  offices  in  the 
basement  of  the  Chapel  or  by  calling  684-2921 . 


Black  Campus  Ministry 

As  an  entity  of  the  total  ministry  to  the  University,  the 
Black  Campus  Ministry  is  developing  into  a ministry 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  present  age.  It  was  organized  in 
response  to  the  request  by  students  who  felt  the  need  to 
draw  upon  the  rich  traditions  associated  with  the  Black 
worship  experience.  Out  of  this  background,  a truly 
vibrant  ministry  is  being  sounded  which  reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  Duke  University  Parrish  Ministry. 

The  Black  Campus  Ministry  operates  out  of  the  Student 
Religious  Center.  It  facilitates  the  activities  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Mass  Choir,  Karamoo  (a  drama 
group).  The  Sambra  (a  journalistic  group),  and  a modern 
dance  group  to  name  just  a few.  The  diversity  of  these 
groups  serves  to  enhance  the  total  life  of  the  community. 

In  addition,  the  students  have  expressed  a desire  to  do 


more  than  meet  and  worship  together,  but  to  actually 
render  service.  Therefore,  several  projects  are  being 
considered  for  possible  service  in  conjunction  with  the 
Black  Seminarians  Union  of  the  Duke  Divinity  School.  The 
Central  Orphanage  of  Oxford,  N.C.,  Guess  Road  Prison 
Center,  the  “Call  A Senior  Citizen  Daily  Program,"  and  the 
Muscular  Distrophy  Telethon  are  areas  where  service  may 
be  extended. 

We  hope  you  will  be  challenged  by  the  direction  of  the 
Black  Campus  Ministry  and  join  with  us  in  "letting  our 
lights  so  shine." 

* * * 

In  Durham  there  are  numerous  churches  within  walking 
distance  of  the  two  campuses  for  students  who  wish  to 
explore  means  of  worship  other  than  those  offered  on 
campus.  Some  of  the  more  popular  churches  off  campus  are 
Blacknell  Presbyterian,  St.  Joseph's  Episcopal,  and  Pilgrim 
United  Church  of  Christ,  to  name  just  a few.  To  find  the 
sense  of  community  and  interpretations  that  are  most 
meaningful  and  challenging  to  you,  I would  encourage 
visiting  at  least  some  of  the  churches  in  the  area  if  only  to 
meet  some  of  the  people  in  town. 

To  integrate  faith  with  lifestyle,  there  always  exists  the 
opportunity  at  Duke  or  in  Durham  for  an  active  outreach 
and  expressions  of  the  humanity  inherent  in  one's 
religious  convictions.  Such  expressions  require  only 
personal  initiative  (a  product  of  varying  degrees  of 
perception,  inspiration  and  conviction),  and  can  be  made 
individually  or  collectively  through  a group  or 
organization  similiarly  dedicated. 


Religious  Life  Staff 
1976-1977 

Minister  to  the  University 
Robert  T.  Young  684-2177 
Associate  Minister  to  the  University 
Helen  G.  Crotwell  684-2909 
B'ahai  Faith 
Jack  Jacobs  684-1909 
Marion  Dessent  684-5129 
383-2306 

Baptist  Chaplain 
Velma  Farrell  286-4513 
Catholic  Chaplain 
A.  J.  O'Brian  684-6242 
Episcopal  Chaplain 

Bruce  Shepherd  286-0624 
Friends  Meeting  House 

Assistant  Clerk,  Cheri  Junk  493-1536 
Lyle  Snyder  286-2374 

Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  Leader 
Mark  Acuff  684-5078 
Jewish  Chaplain 

Robert  Seigal  684-2505 
Lutheran  Contact  Pastors 
Harry  Robinson  489-3214 
The  Rev.  Paul  Nelson  682-6030 
Presbyterian  United  Methodist  Chaplain 
Tom  Davis  684-2921 
United  Church  of  Christ  Chaplain 
John  R.  Kernodle  682-5106 
Universal  Unitarian 
Dr.  Searles  684-3375 
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National  Alliance  Against  Racist 
and  Political  Repression 


National  March  for  Human  Rights 
and  Labor  Rights. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  Monday,  Sept.  6 


Announcing  1976-77  Duke  University  Artists  Series 

Page  Auditorium  — 8:15  P.M. 

*Cameron  Indoor  Stadium  — 8:15  P.M.  Season  Tickets:  $30,  $25,  $20 

*Lazar  Berman 

Gina  Bachauer 

Thursday,  October  7, 1976 

Friday,  January  21, 1977 

Single  Ticket  Prices:  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 

Single  Ticket  Prices:  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00 

(General  Admission  $2.50) 

The  recipient  of  infinite  praise,  Gina  Bachauer  is  the 

The  incredible  legendary  Russian  pianist  returns  to 

grande  dame  of  romantic  virtuosity. 

Duke  by  popular  demand. 

Canadian  Opera  Company 

National  Folk  Ensemble  of  Peru 

Friday,  February  18, 1977 

■ Wednesday,  October  27,  1976 

Single  Ticket  Prices:  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00 

Single  Ticket  Prices:  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00 

Proud  ambassadors  of  opera,  the  Canadians  bring  us 

Peru's  amazing  history  seen  in  brilliant  spectacular 

Verdi's  perennial  favorite,  "La  Traviata"  in  Italian 

of  music  and  dance. 

^Leningrad  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Birmingham  Ballet 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1977 

Friday,  November  12, 1976 

Single  Ticket  Prices:  $6.00,  $5.00,  $4.00 

Single  Ticket  Prices:  $5.00,  $4.00,  $3.00 

(General  Admission  $2.50) 

One  of  the  rising  stars  in  the  nation's  renaissance 

The  queen  city  of  Russia  graces  Duke  with  her  great 

of  regional  dance  companies. 

orchestra  in  its  debut  U S.  tour 

Quadrangle 

Duke's  35  MM  Film  Series 
Showing  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  Page  Auditorium 

Pictures 

Fall,  1976  $1 

Such  films  as: 

"Robin  and  Marian  ",  "Shampoo";  "Magic  Flute";  Butley";  "Alice 
Doesn't  Live  Here  Anymore”;  "Nashville";  "The  Apprenticeship  of 

Duddv  Kravitz";  " 

Phantom  of  the  Paradise";  "Taxi  Driver"  "Three  Days 

of  the  Condor"; 

"Sherlock  Holmes'  Smarter  Brother";  "Day  of  the 

Locust ";  "Rooster  Cogburn";  "Harold  and  Maude”.  "Lucky  Ladv 

"Undercover  Hero 

",  "Hearts  of  the  West”;  "The  Little  Prince". 
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Arts 


Last  year,  on  these  pages,  a woman  said  that  anyone  who 
came  to  Duke  would  at  some  time  be  involved  with  art, 
whether  as  a critic  or  an  artist.  And,  taken  very  broadly,  her 
statement  may  well  be  true.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  even  the 
most  dedicated  of  book-hounds  passing  up  each  and  every 
Quad  Flick,  Major  Attraction,  and  Duke  Play.  What  is  a 
little  more  realistic,  and  a lot  more  disappointing,  is 
watching  class  after  class  of  freshpersons  enter  the 
University  grade-crazy,  and  scared  that  even  the  smallest 
commitment  of  time  will  result  in  the  horrific  "spreading 
of  oneself  too  thin,"  and  a consequent  drop  in  the 
gradepoint  average.  And,  in  a swift  four  years,  some  of 
them  go  so  far  as  to  admit  out  loud,  "I  really  meant  to  get 
into  (acting,  dance,  singing,  painting)  but  I never  got 
around  to  it."  Pray  tell,  if  not  in  college,  when? 

Not  to  be  apocalyptic,  but  this  may  very  well  be  the  last 
four  years  for  those  of  you  bent  on  careers  not  oriented 
towards  the  arts.  While  Duke  may  not  be  The  Place  to  go 


for  a professional  artistic  background,  it  certainly  has 
ample  offerings  for  almost  every  conceivable  pastime,  and 
is  open  to  suggestions.  The  arts  also  serve  as  an  alternative 
to  the  admittedly  high-pressure  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom  and  the  competition  of  the  sports  field. 

Everyone's  biggest  problem,  of  course,  is  timidity;  the 
arts  don't  come  to  you,  ever;  certainly  not  at  Duke.  So,  if 
you've  the  slightest  inclination  towards  involvement,  act 
on  it,  and  make  sure  you  DO  something  instead  of 
promising  it  to  yourself  "next  semester,  when  the  load 
won't  be  so  heavy."  This  is  Duke,  the  load  is  ALWAYS 
heavy;  art  is  one  of  the  things  that  remind  you,  for  awhile, 
that  there  is  something  in  life  beyond  your  study  carrel. 

Easiest  of  the  entrances  to  the  arts  is  through  classes. 
Some  people  just  can't  devote  time  to  music  or  painting 
without  the  reassurance  that  at  least  they'll  be  getting  a 
credit  for  it  when  the  semester's  over.  Sometimes  during 
that  course  they'll  pick  up  a lifetime  habit,  though,  and  are 
that  much  more  diverse  for  the  experience.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  curriculum  in  the  Arts  is  a brand-new  (well, 
two  year  old)  Drama  department.  Plus  abundant  offerings 
in  music  (in  the  new  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Music  Building), 
creative  writing,  dance,  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
photography.  The  professors  involved  are  some  of  the  most 
open  and  pleasant  people  around,  involved  in  and  sharing 
their  art  with  their  students. 

Then  there  are  the  organizations,  a plethora  of  them;  in 
the  Union  and  independent,  traditional  and  innovative, 
and  none  of  them  have  quotas.  Everyone  is  welcome.  If  you 
dance  (or  would  like  to  begin),  there's  Dance  Black  and  the 
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Duke  Darvce  Group,  as  well  as  various  and  sundry 
offshoots,  operating  in  East  Campus'  huge  white  Ark.  A 
gymnasium  in  the  olden  days,  the  Ark  is  now  a spacious 
studio  with  definite  atmosphere,  and  is  the  site  for  a fair 
number  of  “studio  performances,"  without  charge,  during 
the  year. 

Writers  on  campus  divide  between  the  literary  magazine 
(The  Archive),  the  newspaper  (The  Chronicle),  and  the 
yearbook  (The  Chanticleer).  Competition  for  the  Archive  is 
reasonably  stiff,  as  it  publishes  only  twice  a year;  there  is 
no  competition  at  the  Chronicle,  where  virtually 
everybody  with  the  itch  to  get  into  print  has  his/her  day  in 
the  pages.  As  far  as  the  yearbook  goes.  . . we  all  shall  see  in 
the  fall. 

Actors  can  shuttle  between  Hoof  'n'  Horn's  intimate 
quarters  in  Fred  Theater  (cozily  located  beneath  Flowers 
Lounge)  and  Duke  Players'  equally  intimate  home, 
Branson  Theater  on  East.  Hoof  'n'  Horn  produces  musicals, 
usually  two  in  the  fall  semester  and  one  large  production  in 
Page  Auditorium  in  the  spring;  Duke  Players  works  on  a 
five-show  schedule  (if  you  count  the  freshperson  week 
production)  and  sponsors  many  studio  theater 
productions,  a freshperson-sophomore  show,  and  some 
student-written  works. 

The  music  department  and  its  many  programs  form 
quite  a large  portion  of  the  University  arts  community; 
fourteen  separate  groups  varying  from  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  the  Marching  Band  (DUMB),  Opera 
Workshop  to  the  Chapel  Choir,  Jazz  Ensemble  to  the 
Collegium  Musicum.  One  of  the  nicest  things  to  do  in  the 
springtime  is  to  frequent  the  Gardens  when  the  Wind 


Symphony  has  its  concerts  there;  they  do  this  in  the  fall  as 
well,  and  if  you  have  a chance,  I advise  you  to  take  it  in. 

Photographers  have  three  big  vehicles:  The  Chronicle, 
The  Chanticleer,  and  the  photo  magazine  Latent  Image. 
Darkrooms  exist  in  both  the  Chanticleer-Latent  Image 
office  and  in  the  Chronicle  offices,  but  you  have  to  be  a 
staff  member  to  use  them.  The  Photo  Group  has  a third 
darkroom  on  the  second  floor  of  Old  Chem. 

Of  course,  there  are  opportunities  nearly  every  day  to 
watch  art  being  performed.  The  many  committees  devoted 
to  the  arts  — Broadway  at  Duke,  Performing  Arts,  Major 
Attractions,  Graphic  Arts,  Freewater  Film  Society, 
Quadrangle  Pictures,  and  the  Duke  Artists  Series  — 
provide  unusually  good  fare  and  lots  of  it.  Lists,  lists,  lists; 
they  prove,  at  least,  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  on 
campus,  more  than  you  will  realize  at  first.  Take  the  risk  of 
answering  an  audition  call,  or  trying  out  for  Chorale; 
attend  a Chronicle  or  a Chanticleer  open  house,  or  a poetry 
reading  in  Epworth  or  Wilson.  Sign  up  for  your  first  dance 
course  ever.  The  experiences  you  go  through  may  end  up  as 
valuable  to  you  as  your  academic  record;  maybe  more  so. 

There  it  is;  the  words  of  wisdom  the  Y asked  me  to  put  to 
you  about  “The  arts."  It  is  tough  becoming  familiar  with 
Duke;  many  is  the  student  who ' goes  through  the 
beer-can-pyramid-in-the-CI  phase,  wondering  why  he  or 
she's  at  Duke  in  the  first  place;  art  is  one  of  the  ways  of 
answering  that  question,  or  preventing  oneself  from 
needing  to  ask  it  in  the  first  place.  Don't  sacrifice 
participating  to  anything.  It's  as  much  of  an  education  as 
you'll  get  here. 

—Janet  Holmes 
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Athletics 

/ 


For  most  high  school  athletes,  college  is  a crucial  step: 
Should  I or  should  I not  compete  in  college  athletics?  Many 
high  school  standouts  end  their  careers  with  high  school, 
some  continue  their  careers  in  college  with  athletic 
scholarships,  and  other  high  school  athletes  continue  to 
compete  without  any  financial  aid  at  all.  For  the  athlete 
struggling  with  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  compete  in 
college,  this  article  should  touch  upon  some  major  points 
for  your  consideration. 

For  most  of  you  who  choose  to  become  involved,  sports 
will  enrich  your  Duke  experience.  As  an  anonymous 
freshperson,  your  participation  on  a team  will  immediately 
put  you  in  with  a group  of  friends  and  social  contacts. 
While  many  of  your  classmates  may  seem  adrift  in 
adapting  to  college  life,  sports  can  serve  as  an  anchor 
during  your  adjustment  period  providing  familiarity  and 
something  in  which  you  can  direct  your  energies,  and  find 
rewarding.  Participating  on  a team,  you  will  quickly  feel 
like  a part  of  the  school  and  a contributing  member  of  the 
university  community.  But  moreover,  college  athletics 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  express  yourself  in  something 
you  are  good  at. 

My  objections  to  college  athletics  may  be  harsh  and 
unfair,  but  it  is  a point  of  view  which  I believe  needs  to  be 
expressed.  I consider  DUAA  (the  Duke  University  Athletic 
Association)  corrupt.  It  is  not  corrupt  because  the  men 


involved  in  DUAA  are  evil,  but  because  of  the  pressures 
that  influence  these  men's  decisions.  While  the  student 
body  may  wish  to  de-emphasize  college  football  and 
expand  intramural  programs,  Duke  alumni  and  supporters 
of  Duke  want  winning  football  and  basketball  teams.  If 
Duke  can  win  on  the  football  field  and  basketball  court,  it 
will  keep  its  alumni  happy  and  hopefully  attract  greater 
financial  contributions  to  the  university.  A winning  sports 
program  is  also  more  attractive  to  prospective  students. 

But  Duke  is  in  a bind.  It  must  compete  as  a private 
institution  against  other  ACC  teams,  most  of  which  are 
state  universities  financed  by  state  funds  and  large  groups 
of  contributors.  While  a full  athletic  scholarship  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  may  cost  $X,  the  same  scholarship  at 
Duke  costs  nearly  four  times  as  much.  With  the  spiralling 
costs  of  athletics  and  the  disparity  in  costs  between  state 
and  private  institutions,  Duke  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  compete  in  the  ACC.  Yet  despite  this  situation, 
Terry  Sanford  and  the  Duke  administration  have  pledged 
that  "Duke  will  continue  to  be  competitive  in  the  ACC." 

Thus  Duke  will  bolster  its  prized  revenue  sports  at  the 
expense  of  its  minor  sports  programs.  The  minor  sports 
include  soccer,  cross  country,  wrestling,  swimming, 
fencing,  baseball,  lacrosse,  track  and  tennis.  While  football 
and  basketball  have  experienced  losing  seasons,  a few  of 
the  minor  sports  can  boast  of  continuing  success  and  even 
some  ACC  champions.  But  the  financial  crunch  is  draining 
funds  from  the  minor  sports  in  order  to  keep  football  and 
basketball  functioning  and  competitive  on  a national  level. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  coaches,  the  financial 
weakness  of  minor  sports  at  Duke  virtually  guarantees 
mediocrity  and  neglect  by  the  Athletic  Association.  (An 
enthusiastic  newcomer  women's  crew,  continues  to  struggle  for 
recognition  and  financial  support,  and  is  worth  finding  out 
about  — Editor's  note). 

And  finally,  my  major  bone  of  contention  concerns  the 
quality  of  athletic  programs.  Where  in  high  school  the 
major  interest  of  sports  was  the  development  of  character, 
the  emphasis  in  college  is  to  produce.  This  emphasis 
results  in  part  from  the  influence  of  money  in  college  sports 
and  athletic  aid.  If  you  receive  aid,  you  become  a paid 
athlete  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  produce  and 
win.  And  not  only  is  this  situation  degrading  to  the  athlete, 
but  the  coaches  suffer  as  well.  Under  pressure  to  produce 
winning  teams,  they  use  up  (exploit  may  be  a more 
accurate  term)  their  athlete's  talent  rather  than  develop 
his/her  potential.  In  its  crudest  form,  an  athlete  becomes  a 
paid  employee  whose  personal  worth  depends  on  whether 
or  not  he  or  she  wins. 

As  I said  before,  these  observations  may  be  overly  harsh 
and  unfair;  but  I sincerely  believe  that  they  should  be 
expressed  so  as  to  provoke  some  deeper  questions  and 
reflection  on  college  sports  and  the  influence  of  money  on 
this  American  athletic  tradition.  For  the  freshperson 
wrestling  with  his/her  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
compete  in  the  college  level,  I hope  I have  not  discouraged 
you.  My  three  years  as  an  athlete  at  Duke  have  had  the 
biggest  influence  on  my  life  and  my  college  experience.  I 
will  always  treasure  my  association  with  the  team  and  my 
coaches.  But  there  are  also  broader  considerations  of  which 
you  should  be  aware.  Each  athlete's  experience  is  unique, 
and  you  may  never  experience  the  things  I encountered. 
May  your  career  at  Duke  be  challenging  and  rewarding. 
Good  luck. 

— Greg  Penny 
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Not  Quite  a 
Gothic  Monolith 


Allen  Building  has  become  a gothic  monolith  with  its 
own  unique  personality.  When  students  talk  of  things  such 
as  "university  policy,"  university  administrators  are 
collectively  referred  to  as  "Allen  Building;"  individual 
administrators  are  rarely  mentioned,  and  it  is  as  though  the 
building  has  assumed  their  respective  identities.  Few 
students  are  even  aware  of  who  the  provost, 
vice-chancellor,  and  chancellor  are.  One  often  hears  things 
such  as:  — how  will  "Allen  Building"  respond  to  this?  or 
what  is  "Allen  Building"  up  to  now?  or  "Allen  Building"  is 
trying  to  screw  me.  This  edifice  has  developed  its  own 
distinct  personality  based  upon  a powerful  and  ominous 
anonymity. 

When  discussing  Allen  Building  it  is  important  to 
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consider  the  two  levels  on  which  it  operates.  The  first  floor 
of  Allen,  of  which  the  majority  of  students  are  most  acutely 
aware,  deals  with  the  day  to  day  existence  of  students,  and 
might  well  be  perceived  as  a swamp.  Here  one  must 
confront  and  wade  through  the  aggravating  aspects  of 
bureaucratic  red-tape  such  as  the  bursar's  office, 
pre-registration,  drop-add,  and  other  such  necessary- 
annoyances.  Various  disciplinary  transgressions  are  also 
dealt  with  on  this  floor.  Hence,  most  students  view  a trip  to 
Allen  Building  with  the  same  amount  of  enthusiasm  that 
accompanies  a trip  to  the  doctor's  office.  There  develops 
the  illusion  that  the  doors  of  Allen  Building  share  qualities 
in  common  with  the  lid  to  Pandora's  box  — qualities 
which  cause  one  to  ignore,  to  avoid,  and  perhaps  even  to 
fear  entering  the  doors.  Due  to  their  initial  experiences 
within  Allen  Building,  freshmen  display  this  attitude 
rather  noticeably;  unfortunately,  many  students  retain  this 
frame  of  mind  throughout  their  careers  at  Duke. 

The  attitude  mentioned  above  can  prove  most 
detrimental  to  student  priorities  at  Duke.  The  second  floor 
of  Allen,  rarely  if  ever  seen  by  most  students,  is  the  true 
bastion  of  action.  From  here  the  entire  university's  future 
is  determined.  The  administrators  who  work  here  are 
constantly  evaluating  the  various  factions  that  comprise 
Duke:  the  undergraduate  student  body  being  only  one  of 
many  such  factions. 

Duke  is  a private  institution  and  must  therefore  pursue 
those  interests  which  insure  its  economic  stability.  The 
University's  future,  like  that  of  any  business,  is 
determined  through  making  the  proper  investments.  The 
administrators  who  work  on  the  second  floor  are  therefore 
very  skilled  businessmen.  One  must  acknowledge  that 
these  administrators  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  dealing 
with  the  economic  crunch  that  has  descended  upon  private 
schools.  While  many  schools-  are  experiencing  severe 
problems,  Duke  is  more  than  surviving.  However,  a 
university  does  have  obligations  that  extend  far  beyond 
the  bottom  line  of  the  budget.  It  is  in  some  of  these  perhaps 
more  intangible  areas  that  the  administrators  have 
overlooked  some  important  student  priorities. 

Many  undergraduates  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
concerning  the  relationship  between  student  priorities  and 
University  priorities.  The  quality  of  a Duke  education  in 
relation  to  intellectual  stimulation  and  freedom,  the  quality 
of  a student  life  which  tends  to  be  dominated  by  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  intense  academic  pressure  and 
competition,  and  the  quality  of  a student  body  which 
appears  to  be  increasingly  dominated  by  one  social  class, 
are  issues  continually  raised  by  students.  The  people  who 
“run"  Duke  are  primarily  concerned  with  coordinating  the 
faculty,  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs,  and  the 
medical  complex  in  such  a manner  so  that  Duke  can 
maintain  a prominent  national  image  in  as  many  areas  as 
possible.  In  many  instances  the  policies  developed  to 
pursue  this  image  directly  contradict  student  priorities. 

University  students  should  naturally  assume  an  open 
mind  concerning  the  traditions  of  their  surrounding 
institutions.  As  students,  we  are  involved  in  an  activity 
that  requires  us  to  objectively  criticize  and  revise  our 
society.  We  are  taught  to  no  longer  accept  an  established 


tradition  simply  because  it  is  an  "established  tradition." 

The  evolution  of  the  social  sciences  has  served  to 
spotlight  the  gap  in  American  traditions  that  exists 
between  belief  and  practice.  Unfortunately,  Duke  students 
have  failed  in  applying  their  education  to  their  own 
environment  and  thus  have  allowed  their  own  priorities  to 
be  overlooked.  As  students,  we  have  shown  that  we  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  problems  that  exist  in  this  school,  but 
unfortunately,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  mired 
in  the  same  false  dualism  that  exists  in  the  traditions  we 
have  chosen  to  criticize. 

As  long  as  Allen  building  is  viewed  as  some  sort  of 
impersonal  and  all-powerful  monolith,  students  will 
continue  to  see  their  own  desires  overlooked.  As  long  as 
we  students  choose  to  limit  the  expression  of  our 
dissatisfaction  to  idle  conversation,  the  causes  of  these 
grievances  will  continue  to  exist.  Allen  building  is 
composed  of  people  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  fulfill 
what  they  perceive  as  Duke  Unviersity's  goals.  The 
preconceptions  on  which  these  goals  are  founded  often 
lead  to  policies  which  differentiate  from  student  opinion. 
But  unless  students  take  the  time  to  understand  these 
preconceptions  and  their  consequences,  students  will 
never  successfully  deal  with  administrators.  We  must  take 
the  time  and  effort  to  comprehend  how  the  University 
functions  and  approach  administrators  with  well 
researched  proposals.  When  we  can  learn  to  justify  our 
priorities  with  proper  clarifications,  we  then  must  be 
willing  to  present  our  desires  accurately,  and  then  stand 
firmly  behind  what  we  feel  to  be  a well  justified  point  of 
view.  This  entails  a student  body  which  is  aware  of 
University  procedures  and  policies.  Students  are  only  one 
faction  among  many.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  challenge 
those  areas  which  we  wish  to  confront;  for,  if  we  do  not 
articulate,  justify,  and  defend  ideas  which  we  believe  the 
University  should  acknolwedge  in  the  determination  of 
University  priorities,  nobody  else  will. 

Top-level  administrators,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
position,  are  forced  to  view  the  University  with  an 
extremely  pragmatic  perspective.  Their  point  of  view  is 
constantly  dominated  by  the  University  budget  with 
which  they  must  perpetually  deal.  Because  of  this  they  can 
often  lose  sight  of  the  ideals  that  strongly  influence  the 
mind  of  the  freshly  educated  student.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that 
ideals  must  often  be  modified,  but  it  is  highly  crucial  to 
closely  monitor  the  degree  of  modification.  In  the  constant 
quest  to  balance  the  budget,  administrative  priorities  often 
directly  contradict  the  priorities  we  students  are  taught 
here.  President  Sanford  said  in  his  speech  to  the 
graduating  class  of  1976,  "It  is  your  duty  to  question  and 
analyze."  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  apply  this  statement  to 
the  community  to  which  we  will  devote  four  years  of  our 
life. 

Allen  Building  is  composed  of  people.  It  is  not  an 
all-knowing  or  all-powerful  entity.  In  the  effort  to  fulfill 
one  set  of  specific  objectives,  people  often  lose  sight  of 
their  overall  purpose.  It  is  the  student's  duty  to  express  his 
conceptions  concerning  the  purposes  and  goals  of  higher 
education.  If  student  ideas  do  not  contain  some  measure  of 
validity,  then  how  valid  is  an  education  received  here? 

— Todd  Atwood 
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Where  Have 
All  the 

Glowers  Gone? 

It  was  either  Nietzsche's  Zarathustra  or  some  other 
perspicacious  prophet  who  traveled  around  the  world  and 
then  claimed  to  have  found  one  characteristic  that  is 
common  to  all  people  everywhere:  an  inclination  toward 
laziness. 

Even  those  indefatigable,  total-turned-on, 
thousand-mile-an-hour  people  whom  we  generically  call 
college  students?  That  wild  tireless  breed  whose  boundless 
anxieties  and  non-negotiable  demands  turned  our 
campuses  into  caldrons  during  the  1960's  and  early  70's? 

Ah  but  yes,  say  some  close  observers.  The  immediate 
evidence,  they  say,  lies  in  the  decline  and  apparent  demise 
of  student  activism  in  America.  The  “Movement,"  they 
say,  finally  just  wore  itself  down,  spent  itself  up,  burned 
itself  out. 

Well,  even  at  first  glance,  that  seems  a rather  simplistic, 
cynical  answer  to  a very  complex  question  — the  question 
of  whatever  happened  to  student  activism  — especially 
here  at  Duke,  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  enduring 
strongholds. 

In  the  first  place,  that  1960's-style  student  activism  arose 
as  a reaction  to  particular  political  situations  — right  here  in 
Durham,  then  across  the  South,  then  across  the  nation,  and 
then  around  the  world. 

In  that  light,  it  would  appear  that  what  died  first  was  not 
the  reaction,  but  the  stimulus.  The  national  political  scene 
suggests  that  our  whole  society  now  inclines  itself  toward 
intellectual  laziness,  or  maybe  has  just  burned  out  its  own 
political  consciousness.  Voters  this  year  seem  to  prefer 
candidates  with  simpleminded,  vague  ideas  which  do  not 
require  critical  reactions. 

Maybe  Americans  generally  feel  they  O.D.'d  on  politics 
during  the  era  when  student  activism  kept  political  issues 
popping  out  in  headlines  and  on  the  tube  night  and  day. 
Maybe  most  people  feel  politically  wasted  now. 

Whatever  the  reason,  voters  this  year  seem  to  prefer  a 
vacant  smile  to  a thoughtful  answer.  And  about  the 
strongest  public  political  protest  that  anyone  seems  to 
muster  is  to  vote  for  “none  of  the  above." 

Meanwhile,  back  here  on  campus,  students  seem  as 
energetic  and  active  as  ever.  And  although  the  mode  and 
the  mold  are  certainly  different,  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
concern  is  similar. 

Of  course,  "laziness"  and  "fatigue"  are  not  the  only 
causes  of  death  to  be  suggested  for  the  Movement's  death 
certificate.  One  of  the  more  caustic  suggestions  has  been 
"self-interest." 

That  is,  the  activest  activists  were  supposed  to  have  been 
black  students  who  just  wanted  a clear  shot  at  good  jobs, 
and  those  students  who  opposed  the  Vietnam  War  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  didn't  want  to  go  over  there  and 
get  shot  at. 

But  this  snide  idea  of  "self-interest"  ignores  both  the 
beginning  and  the  aftermath  of  the  activist  era.  White 
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students  who  joined  the  civil  rights  movement  could  not 
be  categorized  like  that;  and  neither  can  today's  students 
who,  if  they  were  really  only  interested  in  self-security, 
should  be  lined  up  on  the  other  side  of  issues  like  civil 
liberties  and  censorship. 

A first  cousin  to  the  self-interest  idea  is  the  one 
suggesting  that  students  were  plain  scared  out  of  the 
Movement  and  left  it  to  starve  to  death,  followingly 
chillingly  repressive  acts  like  the  Kent  State  murders  and 
the  May  Day  arrests. 

But  by  that  theory,  the  Movement  should  be  resurrecting 
itself  now  that  the  threatening  clouds  of  Nixonian 
repression  have  been  erased  from  our  skies. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  say  the  death  of  student 
activism  was  really  a suicide.  They  say  that  the  Movement 
splintered  and  re-splintered  into  ever-smaller  groups,  until 
it  surrendered  its  organic  viability  and  collapsed. 

Or,  in  another  sense,  the  Movement  may  have  been  so 
over-ambitious  about  its  own  growth  and  popularity  that 
it  accepted  too  many  transplanted  organs.  There 
developed,  predictably,  mutual  hostility  among  its  various 
parts  as  strong  as  that  between  any  host  tissue  and  grafted 
tissue  from  an  incompatible  foreign  body. 

At  any  rate,  the  Movement  did  seem  at  frequent  stages  to 
be  revolting  as  much  against  itself  as  it  did  against  the 
Establishment. 

The  Movement  was  bom  in  shared  protest  against  the 
rigidity  of  the  Establishment  and  in  a shared  tolerance  for 
new  and  differing  views.  But  by  the  early  70's,  in  the  view 
of  some  within  and  outside  the  Movement,  it  seemed  to 
have  become  rigid  about  its  own  ideology  and  intolerant  of 
others.  And  it  was  this  ideological  rigidity  which  led  to  the 
splintering  into  even  smaller,  more  exclusive  ''clubs'' 
where  the  credentials  of  every  member  were  scrutinized. 

Maybe  this  is  just  a function  of  life.  It  happens  in  the 
best  of  families,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  in  the 
best  of  institutions,  as  with  Protestant  sects  which  cling  to 
a name  bom  of  protest  against  rigidity  and  use  it  to 
legitimize  their  own  brand  of  rigidity.  Maybe  it  happened 
with  the  Movement. 

There  are  still  other,  less  popular  explanations  for  why 
we  don't  have  the  same  kind  or  degree  of  activism  on 
campuses  today  as  we  had  so  few  short  years  ago.  But  what 
seems  unappreciated  is  the  fact  that  we  still  do  cultivate 
that  collective  social  conscience  on  campuses. 

Speakers  invited  to  campus  by  students  this  year  are 
people  like  Elizabeth  McAlister,  Daniel  Schorr,  Alger  Hiss 
— people  who  are  addressing  the  issues  of  today  as  directly 
as  did  Wayne  Morse,  Bill  Kunstler,  and  Dick  Gregory  just  a 
few  years  ago. 

People  are  still  trying  to  learn  new  uses  of  mass  media  to 
popularize  political  dialogues.  In  those  earlier  days,  Duke 
students  were  early  leaders  in  the  underground  press  and 
in  alternative  radio.  This  year  they're  developing  a 
cablevision  project. 

Maybe,  after  the  years  of  frenetic  and  disorganized 
student  activism,  there's  a need  for  more  structure.  Maybe 
it's  that  rather  than  just  being  worn  out  which  better 
explains  the  difference  in  campus  political  activities. 

But  whatever,  appearances  shouldn't  deceive  us. 
Looking  at  campuses  today  in  the  context  of  our  whole 
society,  they  still  serve  as  our  moral  lighthouses,  as 
collective  consciences,  as  crucibles  for  our  sense  of  social 

et^CS-  —Jake  Phelps 
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ASDU 
From  Within 

Typing,  against  a deadline. ..not  knowing  what  to  say  — 
but  knowing  that  it  must  be  said.  How  do  you  explain  an 
organization  that  has  become  a part  of  your  life?  What 
would  Reggie  say?  Thinking  back  on  the  past  few  months, 
so  many  things  have  happened  which  now,  appear  to  be  so 
far  away  from  me. 

ASDU,  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University,  I've 
typed  those  words  so  many  times,  and  each  time  they  take 
on  a different  meaning.  Back  now,  during  the  elections  of 
this  year,  running  unopposed. ..how  could  it  be  this  easy? 
Posters  everywhere,  and  forums,  and  speeches  — 
becoming  friends  with  all  the  candidates,  talking  24  hours 
a day  about  the  university;  its  problems,  assets, 
administrators,  teachers,  tuition,  financial  aid,  minorities, 
committee  structure,  communication,  and  tangible  goals.... 
Tangible  goals,  the  rush  to  get  something  done  during 
"your"  administration  so  everyone  can  say,  "Hey  look, 
they  did  something." 

Thinking  back  a year  earlier,  my  first  ASDU 
meeting. ..God,  just  so  excited.  The  University  was  torn 
apart. ..the  Forestry  School,  MSA. ..everyone  demanding  to 
see  the  budget. ..feeling  like  1 was  a student  at  Berkeley 
seven  years  ago.  People,  all  over  the  university  looking  up 
from  their  books,  and  research  projects,  to  take  note. 
Conversations  going  on  in  the  Cl  and  East  Campus  Dining 
Hall,  everyone  talking  about  the  same  thing.  The  elections, 
working  the  polls  in  the  rain  for  four  hours,  and  hoping 
that  my  friend  would  be  the  next  ASDU  V-P.  Hoping  that  1 
would  be  running  in  the  year  to  come. 

Well,  sitting  here  typing,  on  official  ASDU  stationery, 
with  the  elections  part  of  the  past. ..the  hours  of 
interviewing  people  for  the  exec  and  the  Pub  Board  and 
RLC  and  Athletics  and  Admissions  and  and  and. ..making 
the  ASDU  office  my  home. ..getting  used  to  Reggie  being 
president. ..having  lunch  with  Terry  Sanford  and  the  rest  of 
Allen  Building. ..losing  all  my  friends,  because  all  1 can  (and 


want)  to  talk  about  is  ASDU. ..writing  statutes  and 
resolutions,  then  having  them  pass  in  the  legislature. ..a 
semester's  work  to  do  in  one  week,  the  sinking  feeling  of 
knowing  that  I'll  flunk  out. ..typing  papers  all  night  long  in 
the  ASDU  office,  with  a lot  of  company... running  into  the 
24  hr.  library,  that  we,  ASDU,  were  able  to  get  for  exams 
this  year. ..driving  home  with  my  housemate  every 
Tuesday  night  fighting  over  all  the  bills  that  we  did  not 
agree  on. ..going  to  committee  meetings  more  than  my 
classes. ..then. ..school's  over,  and  home  for  my  six-day 
vacation. 

A phone  call  from  Duke,  (did  I flunk  out?)  — no. ..but  its 
worse,  Reggie  was  in  a car  accident  and  died  so  so  many 
tears  for  this  guy,  the  president  of  ASDU,  who  I had  not 
even  known  five  months  ago.  Sitting  on  Eastern's  flight  549 
to  Raleigh  Durham  Airport... feeling  the  emptiness  and 
hurt  inside,  but  having  no  one  around  to  understand.  Back 
at  Duke,  in  a van  to  Columbia,  S.C.  on  graduation  day. 
Driving  for  five  hours  with  people  who  I have  gone 
through  heaven  and  hell  with  in  the  past  few 
months. ..driving. ..down  to  Reggie's  funeral. 

Now  Reggie  is  gone,  and  I'm  back  at  Duke. ..answering  a 
lot  of  questions.  Almost  everyone  is  away  for  the  summer, 
and  I was  asked  to  write  about  my  experience  in  ASDU. 
What  would  Reggie  do?. ..I  ask  and  ask  myself. ..He'd  tell 
me  to  do  what  I think  is  right. 

The  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University 

ASDU,  the  student  government  of  Duke  has  only  been  in 
existence  for  nine  years,  but  within  that  time  has  been  able 
to  get  students  involved  with  almost  every  level  of  the 
University  decision  making  process.  All  Duke  undergrads 
are  ASDU,  but  many  do  not  make  themselves  an  active  part 
of  it.  When  you  get  here  this  fall  ASDU  will  be  doing  its 
best  to  tell  you  about  us;  we  are  here  to  help  you  with  any 
of  the  problems  that  may  cross  your  path  at  Duke,  but,  we 
are  students  with  courses,  and  friends  and  problems. ..your 
help  and  ideas  are  encouraging.  Please  come  by  the  ASDU 
office  (104  Union)  on  West  Campus,  and  ask  us  your 
questions.  If  you're  politically  motivated.  Get 
Involved. ..don't  be  discouraged... good  luck  in  the  next  four 
years  and  I hope  ASDU  will  be  a part  of  your  University 
Experience. 

— Donna  Dapcic 
ASDU  Executive  Secretary 
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On  Becoming 
a Doctor: 

Is  it  Worth  It? 


What  do  I write  to  entering  freshmen  who  are 
contemplating  premedical  education  at  Duke?  What  kind 
of  advice  or  encouragement  should  I provide  for  students 
four  years  my  junior  when  I,  although  accepted  at  medical 
school,  am  experiencing  difficulty  deciding  if  I should 
attend?  Finding  these  questions  extremely  puzzling  and 
feeling  somewhat  inadequate  to  write  about  an  issue  so 
dear  to  me  as  this,  I sought  advice  from  both  fellow 
students  and  faculty  members;  but  to  no  avail,  for  the 
uncertainty  and  puzzlement  remains.  There  is  so  much  to 
consider  and  so  many  differing  opinions  to  represent  that 
at  best  I feel  this  article  will  be  incomplete  and  unfairly 
biased.  Despite  these  difficulties,  I will  try  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  thoughts  and  concerns  about  the  medical 
profession  and  then  briefly  comment  upon  the  premedical 
scene  at  Duke. 

The  most  important  question  1 think  entering 
premedical  students  should  consider  is  whether  or  not  they 
really  want  to  be  doctors.  This  might  sound  ridiculous, 
even  trite,  but  it  has  been  my  observation  that  far  too  many 
students  successfully  complete  a premedical  career  without 
adequately  coming  to  grips  with  this  most  crucial 
question.  The  decision  to  become  premed  and  then  to 
attend  medical  school  is  a very  serious  one,  perhaps  the 
most  important  decision  made  in  a lifetime.  Therefore, 
treat  it  as  such.  If  you  are  not  already  certain  you  want  to  be 
a doctor,  then  make  it  your  business  while  an 
undergraduate  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  this 
highly  touted  profession.  Hopefully,  when  the  time  comes, 
you  will  make  the  correct  decision.  If  not,  you  may  be  sorry 
for  the  remainder  of  your  life. 

Most  students  who  consider  medicine  are  familiar  with 
the  advantages  and  rewards  of  the  profession.  Perhaps 
most  important  among  these  are  the  rewards  a doctor 
experiences  from  helping  patients,  from  actually  curing  the 
ill,  or  from  ridding  people  of  disease.  Doctors  are  usually 
well  respected  in  the  community  and  countless  parents 
dream  of  their  sons  and  daughters  becoming  physicians. 
Required  to  use  their  minds  frequently,  doctors  retain  a 
sharp  intellect  and  most  often  work  in  a challenging 
environment  amidst  many  colleagues.  More  pragmatically, 
doctors  do  not  have  a problem  finding  employment.  In 
addition,  they  usually  make  a very  comfortable  if  not  lavish 
living  and  it  is  true  that  almost  an  infinite  number  of 
occupational  opportunities  exist  for  M.D.'s,  not  to  mention 
mobility. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  article,  however,  is  not  to 
sing  the  praises  of  this  particular  profession.  I am  sure  you 
have  already  done  that,  as  it  is  human  nature  to  consider 
primarily  the  positive  aspects  of  a situation.  In  part,  the 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  make  you  aware  and/or  remind 
you  of  some  negative  attributes  of  medicine.  I have 
decided  to  emphasize  these  because  I feel  that  if  you  are 
willing  to  deal  with  them,  either  by  accepting  or 
overcoming  them,  then  the  rest  is  icing  on  the  cake. 

Physicians  usually  work  very  hard.  Now  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  hard  work  per  se;  it  is  a necessary  element  of  a 
productive  life.  Something  is  amiss,  however,  when  a 
career  is  so  demanding  that  it  tends  to  narrow  an 
individual,  making  him  or  her  insensitive  to 
non-professional  issues  or  interests.  The  high  frequency  of 
divorce,  alcohol  use,  and  drug  abuse  among  physicians 
attests  to  this  fact.  All  too  often  it  seems  that  doctors  are 
faced  with  the  predicament  of  having  to  select  either  career 
or  family  (non-professional  pursuits)  instead  of  career  and 
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family.  To  be  sure,  medicine  is  not  a career  for  the  selfish. 

Another  aspect  of  practicing  medicine  that  one  might 
not  immediately  consider  is  the  day  to  day  routine. 
Although  the  rewards  of  doctoring  might  be  great,  sick 
people  are  often  not  very  attractive  or  interesting,  no 
matter  how  much  you  want  to  help  them.  Also,  spending 
much  of  one's  time  in  a hospital  (sometimes  24  or  more 
hours  straight  as  a resident)  might  become  a hardship,  for 
even  though  hospitals  are  institutions  of  healing  and 
recovery,  they  also  are  very  sterile,  very  confining,  and  in 
many  instances,  institutions  of  suffering  and  death. 

Are  those  who  select  medicine  as  their  career  usually 
psychologically  secure  and  healthy?  There  are  not  many 
other  careers  that  individuals  can  select  at  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine;  and,  as  a result,  know  for  the  rest  of  their  life  how 
they  will  spend  the  majority  of  their  time.  Sure,  there  is  the 
decision  of  which  medical  school  to  attend  (if  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  faced  with  this  decision),  which 
residency  to  take,  and  where  to  ultimately  settle;  but  no 
major  decision  is  required  concerning  utilization  of  time. 
Because  medicine  allows  one  to  get  by  with  so  few  major 
decisions  concerning  utilization  of  one's  time  and  energy,  1 
suspect  that  in  many  instances  it  is  a career  chosen  out  of 
insecurity  or  no  better  alternatives. 

Then  there  is  medical  school,  that  segment  of  life  “that 
we've  all  been  waiting  for."  Along  with  it  comes  the  bleary 
bloodshot  eyes,  the  ritual  of  the  test,  nights  during  which 
no  time  could  be  spared  for  sleep,  or  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
friendships  that  could  have  been  but. ..or  friendships  that 
have  gone  stale.  True,  large  amounts  of  important  and 
satisfying  learning  occur  during  medical  school,  but  it  is  a 
most  demanding  and  stressful  educational  process. 
Remember,  it  occurs  during  the  "best  years  of  your  life." 
As  a medical  student  recently  said  to  me,  "Medical  school 
is  a sacrifice,  a sacrifice  made  in  anticipation  of  future 
rewards.  At  this  point  in  the  process  (he  was  a third  year 
student),  I have  experienced  very  few  rewards.  I can  only 
hope  that  they  exist;  I think  they  do." 

Cognizant  of  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
being  a doctor  and  recognizing  your  own  particular 
ambitions  and  persuasions,  you  will  ultimately  have  to 
decide  if  you  want  to  become  a doctor,  if  the  "sacrifice  is 
worth  it."  If  you  decide  it  is,  then  you  are  faced  with  the 
immediate  challenge  of  getting  into  medical  school  and 
since  you  are  entering  Duke,  you  must  deal  with  the 
particular  peculiarities  of  premedism  at  this  institution. 

If  you  were  to  ask  five  premedical  students  at  Duke  what 
they  thought  about  the  program  here,  you  would  probably 
elicit  five  diverse  responses.  In  all  likelihood,  many  of 
them  would  be  negative  with  some  probably  responding 
that  they  would  never  do  it  again.  For  the  majority, 
premedical  existence  is  tough.  Organic  chemistry, 
genetics,  and  physics  are  not  crips.  A lecture  course 
composed  of  200  premeds  simply  breeds  competition.  But 
for  many  it  is  not  so  bad.  In  fact,  some  would  even  assert 
that  their  premedical  experience  is  both  satisfying  and 
enjoyable.  To  be  premed  does  not  mean  that  you  are 
required  to  enroll  in  100  different  science  courses  with 
other  premeds  and  that  you  are  destined  to  be  unhappy. 
Sure,  there  are  some  basic  requirements  and  you  cannot 


completely  forget  about  grades,  but  within  this  framework, 
there  are  opportunities  for  good  experiences. 

There  are  many  ways  to  be  a successful  premed  at  Duke; 
no  single  tried  and  proven  formula  exists  that  always  gets 
you  into  medical  school.  Extreme  competition  when 
applying  to  medical  school  is  ubiquitous:  about  one  in 
three  applicants  are  accepted  on  a nation-wide  basis  (about 
two  in  three  Dukies  eventually  get  in),  just  because  getting 
into  medical  school  is  so  competitive  does  not  mean  that 
competition  has  to  rule  a premedical  student's  life. 
Recognizing  that  the  competition  exists  and  that  in  the 
final  analysis  you  will  be  judged  relative  to  your  peers, 
perhaps  it  is  wisest  to  forget  about  competing  with  them 
directly  during  your  undergraduate  years  and  to  select  an 
academic  program  and  life  style  that  fits  your  needs,  that  is 
imaginative,  but  which  ultimately  can  be  viewed  as 
valuable  and  productive  in  the  eyes  of  a reasonable 
admissions  committee.  Approached  in  this  manner, 
premedism  is  not  competitive  on  a day  to  day  basis  and  it 
allows  one  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  growth  and 
development. 

A liberal  arts  education  should  be  much  more  than 
simply  pre-professional  training.  Ideally,  it  should  be  a 
time  to  explore  academic  interests,  meet  new  and 
interesting  people,  experiment  with  different  life  styles, 
and  perhaps  during  the  course  of  four  years  begin  to 
understand  yourself  and  the  role  you  wish  to  play  in 
society.  Abdication  of  the  traditional  liberal  arts  pursuits 
for  the  premed  rat  race  is  an  unjustifiable  tragedy  which 
commonly  leads  to  an  impoverished  undergraduate 
existence.  For  in  pursuit  of  that  highly  sought  after 
acceptance  letter  from  medical  school,  one  might  deprive 
himself/herself  of  valuable  experiences  and  friendships 
which  might  have  contributed  to  a much  more  fulfilling 
and  happy  life. 

What  changes  are  taking  place  in  premedical  education 
at  Duke?  Possibly  some  good  ones.  To  begin  with,  the 
number  of  premedical  students  per  class  will  probably 
decline  very  slowly  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  Duke  is 
presently  applying  for  a five  million  dollar  grant  from  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  to  improve  premedical  education.  If 
this  money  is  received,  and  then  spent  wisely,  it  could 
significantly  improve  the  average  premedical  experience  at 
Duke.  Furthermore,  the  premedical  advising  services  are 
being  completely  revamped  this  year  to  include  several 
advisors  instead  of  one.  In  the  past  the  premedical  advisor 
has  been  exceedingly  overworked,  so  these  new  services 
will  be  a welcomed  improvement. 

Despite  changes  on  the  horizon  and  perhaps  eventual 
improvement  in  the  premedical  program  at  Duke,  the 
decision  to  become  premed  in  hopes  of  becoming  a doctor 
remains  a very  difficult  one.  The  rewards  of  being  a 
physician,  of  giving  health  and  happiness  to  those  who  are 
ill,  are  probably  some  of  the  most  satisfying  rewards  a 
human  can  experience.  The  pitfalls  and  stumbling  blocks 
associated  with  becoming  and  functioning  as  a doctor  are 
perhaps  the  most  challenging  and  frightening  of  any 
profession.  The  decision  to  become  a doctor  is  not  an  easy 
one.  1 sincerely  hope  that  all  of  you  considering  medicine 
make  the  right  decision. 

' — Tom  Kei/serliug 
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Program  II 


A year  and  a half  ago,  as  a high  school  senior,  I struggled 
through  the  Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction  trying  to 
select  four  courses  for  first  semester  from  the  vast  listing. 
Flipping  through  the  first  few  pages,  I glanced  over  the 
section  marked  "Program  II"  and  decided,  from  what  little 
I knew  of  its  unstructuredness,  that  it  was  not  for  me.  I 
sensed  that  it  was  for  people  who  had  well  defined 
interests  and  a strong  desire  to  carry  them  out.  Little  did  I 
imagine  that  I would  become  one  of  the  few  Duke  students 
to  take  advantage  of  this  alternative  curriculum  design. 

There  are  several  overlapping  reasons  why  I decided  that 
Program  II  was  (is)  the  academic  path  which  will  benefit 
me  the  most.  I guess  I should  begin  where  it  all  started. 

I entered  Duke  with  two  subjects  1 thought  I wanted  to 
pursue  as  majors  — English  and  Botany.  Diverse,  yes,  but  a 
double  major  did  not  seem  too  difficult.  There  was  an 
unofficial  third  interest  in  the  back  of  my  mind  — 
education.  Well,  a triple  major  seemed  rather  intricate,  but 
not  unmanageable. 

So  February  rolled  around  and  I duly  registered  English 
and  Botany  as  my  majors.  But  second  semester  made  me 
question  a few  of  my  presumptions  about  my  plans.  I 
began  to  realize  that  Botany  was  more  an  interest  than 
something  I wanted  to  pursue  as  a career.  English  emerged 
also  as  an  interest,  but  in  a different  way. 

I have  always  been  a reader,  and  my  interest  in  books 
and  the  literary  world  seemed  like  a natural  step  to  an 
English  major.  What  I began  to  realize  was  that  I would 
always  have  the  interest  in  reading  and  might  as  well 
spend  my  precious  college  years  discovering  new 
directions  rather  than  expanding  old  ones  (although  I have 
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managed  a little  of  both). 

\ Working  on  the  Chronicle  had  provided  me  with  much 
insight  into  university  workings  as  well  as  good  writing 
practice.  Education  to  me  is  learning,  and  some  of  my  best 
learning  was  from  experience  with  the  Chronicle. 

Although  I was  enjoying  the  English  course  I was  taking, 
it  seemed  that  the  professor  was  spending  too  much  time 
on  things  which  I considered  trivial.  Would  the  rest  of  the 
English  prerequisites  follow  the  same  pattern?  I don't 
know,  I may  never  know,  but  I feel  that  with  Program  II  I 
will  be  able  to  spend  more  time  learning  about  subjects 
which  are  important  to  me. 

I feel  that  the  four  years  a student  spends  at  college 
should  be  spent  broadening  horizons  because  very  often 
these  years  set  the  tone  for  future  years.  Much  of  the  value 
of  the  university  experience  is  just  that  — the  varied 
experiences  you  will  have  (undoubtedly  have  already  had) 
while  being  here.  These  experiences  are  just  as  important 
to  a well-rounded  student  as  academic  experience  because 
they  often  determine  the  end  for  which  a Duke  degree  is 
used. 

Program  II  will  allow  me  to  acknowledge  these 
extracurricular  activities  as  well  as  to  take  courses  in 
communications  and  science  education  (somehow, 
somewhere,  the  two  must  be  related!).  It  is  rather  scarey  to 
realize  that  I will  be  responsible  for  how  well  my  Duke 
education  prepares  me.  It  will  take  a lot  of  self-questioning 
and  self-confidence  to  make  it  through.  But  then  some  say 
the  best  way  to  develop  self-confidence  is  to  test  it,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  grow  is  to  keep  asking  questions. 

— Jennifer  McGovern 


Stressing 

Diversity 


Like  many  of  you,  I was  quite  surprised,  and  even 
slightly  appalled  when  I first  read  the  University  Experience. 
I had  visited  Duke  as  a prospective  applicant,  and  found 
the  campus  full  of  vibrant,  healthy  looking,  “class 
president  and  head  cheerleader"  types.  Like  the  organized 
layout  of  the  campus,  there  existed  an  atmosphere  of  order, 
direction  and  achievement  among  the  student  body. 
Although  my  application  insisted  that  I was  interested  in 
genetics,  1 had  no  real  aspirations  at  the  time,  and  felt  that 
being  in  this  goal-oriented  student  body  would  give  me 
direction,  the  desire  to  achieve,  and  ultimately  success. 
Receiving  my  copy  of  the  University  Experience  was  my  first 
university  experience,  so  to  speak.  This  was  the  first  of 
many  occasions  that  my  stereotype  of  the  Duke  Student 
body  was  proven  wrong;  the  articles,  and  I only  read  a few, 
showed  me  that  there  were  many  members  of  the  Duke 
community,  who,  like  myself,  were  unsure  of  their 
academic,  occupational  or  social  niches.  As  one  of  many 
Duke  students  who  still  has  not  settled  a future  goal, 
(Incidentally,  I have  yet  to  take  a genetics  course)  it  is  now 
my  turn  to  write  to  you  — those  who  aren't  sure  of  where 
their  Duke  careers  are  taking  them,  and  even  those  who  do 
see  their  University  experience  as  a means  to  a well  defined 
end. 

When  you  arrive  at  school,  you  will  undoubtedly  be 
innundated  with  names,  faces  and  the  inevitable  question 
of  “What's  your  major?"  or  “What  do  you  plan  on  doing 
when  you  graduate?"  For  some,  the  question  of  major,  or 
even  career  will  be  easy  to  answer:  “I  want  to  major  in 
Chemistry  and  go  to  medical  school."  For  many,  myself  at 
the  time  included,  the  void  after  graduation  from  college 
hasn't  been  dealt  with  in  a decisive  manner.  My  first  piece 
of  advice  is  don't  worry  if  you  don't  have  a fast  answer  to 
these  questions.  For  many  of  you,  this  will  be  your  first 
immersion  in  a "high  powered"  environment,  where  most 
everybody  is  well  motivated  and  willing  to  boast  about 
their  past  achievements  and  future  aspirations.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  people  who  talk  the  loudest  have 
the  least  amount  of  confidence.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
most  self-acclaimed  pre-med  discussing  dental  school  or 
his  father's  business  after  his  first  encounter  with  Chem  1 1 . 

The  game  of  peer  pressure  is  big  here;  don't  feel 
inadequate  because  others  around  you  have  grandiose 
plans  for  themselves.  Real  future  planning  encompasses 
experience,  involvement  and  a good  deal  of  contemplation 
of  a wide  variety  of  academic  and  occupational  endeavors, 
some  which  cannot  be  experienced  until  college.  Many 
people  with  firm  career  objectives  change  once  they  get  to 
college  so  don't  feel  pressured  to  make  decisions  regarding 
your  future  until  you  have  had  a positive  influence  in  a 
particular  direction.  This  brings  me  to  my  second  piece  of 
advice:  get  involved. 

When  you  read  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin,  you 
probably  noticed  the  great  spectrum  of  activities,  and 
diverse  course  offerings.  As  a somewhat  experienced 
upperclassman,  I urge  you  to  investigate  courses  and  clubs 


in  which  you  are  interested.  Through  involvement,  you 
will  meet  others  who  share  your  interests,  whether  it's 
sailing  in  the  Bahamas  or  making  movies.  Talk  with  the 
upperclassmen  in  your  organization,  they  may  know  of 
ways  which  you  can  make  a career  out  of  your 
extracurricular  interests.  (You'd  better  know  how  to 
gamble  if  you  expect  to  earn  a living  sailing  in  the 
Bahamas.)  Consider  the  course  listing  a shopping 
catalogue.  You  are  entitled  32  courses  with  minimum 
restrictions,  so  be  adventurous.  Don't  let  your  tentative 
goals  get  in  the  way  of  taking  courses  in  which  you  are 
truly  interested.  For  example,  as  an  English  major,  you 
might  find  that  you  enjoy  an  economics  course  much  more 
than  your  English  courses;  if  this  is  true,  then  continue 
taking  courses  in  the  economics  department.  Finding  the 
academic  or  extracurricular  pursuits  for  which  you  have 
both  an  aptitude  and  a liking  marks  the  first  step  towards  a 
future  career.  It  is  easier  to  change  direction  early  so  don't 
hesitate  to  try  things! 

— Ronald  Ian  Shorr 

Editor's  Note:  For  those  who  would  like  to  explore  academics 
at  Duke  — studying,  professor-student  relationships,  testing, 
the  meaning  of  a "liberal  arts  education,"  and  any  related 
topics  — there  will  be  an  informal  discussion  on  Monday, 
September  6 at  2:00  p.m.  m room  101  Union  (across  from  the 
University  Room  entrance). 
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From  a Transfer 


The  reasons  individuals  have  for  transferring  into  Duke 
University  are  as  numerous  and  diverse  as  the  individuals 
themselves.  The  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  the  weather, 
the  fairly  even  male/female  ratio,  and  even  just  the  desire 
to  pick  up  roots  and  vaguely  move  on  to  a new  place  are  all 
considerations  that  people  weigh  before  coming  here. 
Another  important  factor  that  a sizeable  portion  of  each 
transfer  class  admits  to  is  the  desire  to  attend  a better 
academic  institution,  and  in  the  process,  hopefully  get  a 
better  education.  While  I don't  have  statistics  spread  out 
before  me,  I have  found  this  last  desire  expressed  more 
consistently  among  male  transfers.  It  was  certainly  my 
primary  concern  when  I came  here  in  January  1975. 

However,  this  essay  is  not  merely  addressed  to  the  male 
segment  of  the  transfer  class  any  more  than  it  is  part  of  a 
sociology  thesis.  It  is  instead  addressed  to  all  those 
students  who  might  now  be  experiencing  the  anxiety  that  I 
first  felt  when  I came  from  a comparatively  low-pressure 
university  to  Duke.  There  was  always  the  nagging  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  I could  "cut  the  mustard." 

Upon  arriving  at  Duke,  these  doubts  were  not  alleviated. 
People  were  particularly  kind  and  helpful  in  getting  me 
acquainted  with  my  new  surroundings,  but  whenever  1 
brought  up  the  question  about  how  difficult  Duke  was, 
experienced  Dukies  immediately  furrowed  their  brows  and 
gravely  informed  me  of  the  pressures  that  I would  be 
subjected  to.  It  was  not  at  all  encouraging,  and  in  my 
darker  moments  of  self-doubt  I questioned  the  infallibility 
of  the  Admissions  office,  and  even  began  to  wonder  what 
the  alternatives  would  be  to  one  who  had  flunked  out  of  a 
respectable  university. 

Actually,  hearing  other  students  assess  the  difficulty  of 
academic  life  here  should  have  encouraged,  rather  than 


intimidated  me.  After  all,  I had  come  to  this  place  in  the 
hopes  that  it  would  be  more  of  a challenge;  and  it  was.  It 
also  required  a lot  more  work,  but  for  the  first  time  I was 
learning  a lot  and  was  interested  in  what  I was  learning. 
Those  formidable  sounding  professors  were  more 
interested  in  seeing  their  students  learn  (the  material) 
rather  than  flunk,  so  I found  that  by  putting  in  the  time  and 
effort,  I would  be  rewarded  in  more  ways  than  one.  On  the 
average,  the  professors  were  demanding,  but  fair.  They 
didn't  expect  me  to  have  revolutionary  new  interpretations 
of,  say,  literary  works,  but  they  did  require  a fairly  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  material.  Essentially,  nothing 
was  expected  that  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  anyone  who 
took  the  time  to  learn  it. 

Perhaps  all  this  mention  of  time  and  effort  is  by  itself  a 
bit  disconcerting.  If  it  seems  so,  then  just  keep  the  fact  in 
mind  that  Dukies,  like  everyone  else,  are  human,  and  that 
they  too,  have  the  same  urges  to  occasionally  eat,  sleep, 
play  tennis,  and  be  irresponsible.  One  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Duke  experience  is  not 
merely  an  academic  one.  It  is  just  as  rewarding  to  take  in  a 
play,  a movie,  or  a concert  for  a change  of  pace.  Then  there 
are  extra-curricular  activities  that  cover  everything  from 
tutoring  underprivileged  kids  to  writing  poetry.  Or  there  is 
the  pleasure  of  leaving  the  library  early  every  so  often  for  a 
few  hard-earned  beers  and  a debate  over  who  deserves  the 
Rookie-of-the-Year  Award.  Or  there  is  the  serenity  of  a few 
peaceful  hours  spent  half  asleep  on  the  grass  in  the  Sarah 
Duke  Gardens.  One  of  my  favorite  study  breaks  involves 
simply  strolling  up  and  down  the  nave  of  the  Duke  Chapel. 

If  a student  has  been  motivated  enough  to  transfer  into 
Duke,  then  he  or  she  is  probably  energetic  and  aware 
enough  to  make  the  time  spent  here  worthwhile.  The 
important  thing  is  to  remember  that  the  main  reason  you 
are  here  is  the  fact  that  the  Admissions  office  has  full 
confidence  in  you.  That  alone  should  be  reassuring 
enough.  So,  welcome  to  Duke  — work  hard,  play  hard,  and, 
above  all,  relax.  — Lee  Allen 
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Education  as 
the  Practice 
of  Freedom 

A group  of  student  and  faculty  members  organized  the 
Radical  Academic  jUnion  a year  ago  with  the  aim  of 
building  an  organization  that  would  address  issues  not 
normally  raised  on  the  Duke  campus.  We  have  discovered 
in  that  year  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  we  can 
present  alternative  views  is  through  the  public  forum. 
During  the  1975-76  academic  year  we  held  open 
discussions  on  a range  of  topics  as  diverse  as  Sexism  at 
Duke,  Angola,  and  Work  for  Social  Change.  In  each 
instance  we  invited  a wide  variety  of  local  groups  to 
participate.  We  also  served  as  a clearing  house  for 
information,  an  advocate  of  intergroup  communication, 
and  a moderator  of  debate. 

At  the  same  time  we  attempted  to  present  a coherent 
radical  analysis  of  international  events,  traditional 
education,  and  campus  controversies  in  the  pages  of  the 
Chronicle  and  in  our  own  newsletters.  In  everything  that 
we  did  we  tried  to  communicate  our  understanding  that 


students  are  part  of  a larger  community  and  that  the 
problems  of  that  society  affect  us  all  directly. 

As  members  of  an  academic  community,  our  critique  of 
the  social  status  quo  has  centered  on  education.  We  believe 
that  education  at  Duke  and  in  the  society  in  which  Duke 
operates  falls  short  of  their  proclaimed  goals  — the 
development  of  the  fullest  human  potential.  The  R.A.U. 
also  believes  that  such  a result  is  not  accidental  but  is  the 
deliberate  choice  of  the  economic  and  political  elite  who 
have  established  and  continue  to  control  the  educational 
system  in  this  country. 

Myth  and  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  education  at  Duke 
serves  as  a liberating  force  only  as  an  accidental  by-product 
of  its  intended  purpose  — the  production  of  a disciplined, 
obedient,  patriotic,  and  competitive  work  force.  Duke  was 
a product  of  the  expansion  of  university  education  in  the 
early  20th  century  in  order  to  provide  a highly  trained 
technical  and  administrative  labor  force  able  to  serve  the 
needs  of  big  business  and  big  government.  Duke 
University  and  other  universities,  with  their  board  of 
directors,  their  intimate  links  to  the  military-industrial 
establishment,  and  their  reproduction  of  the  real-world 
hierarchy  increasingly  replicate  the  structure  and  the 
function  of  the  dominant  institution  in  this  country  — the 
corporation. 

A university  such  as  Duke  teaches  perhaps  far  more 
profoundly  by  its  structural  organization  than  it  does 
through  its  formal  courses  of  instruction.  The  student 
learns  that  others  (who  may  have  no  sincere  interest  in  his 
or  her  welfare)  set  standards  and  rewards  arbitrarily.  He  or 
she  also  learns  that  those  who  "play  the  game"  get  the 
rewards  and  that  those  who  can't  or  won't  play  deserve  to 
fail.  Thus  the  student  learns  to  think  as  a member  of  a 
carefully  selected  elite  whose  privileged  position  is 
deserved  rather  than  inherited. 

Through  participation  in  the  dominant-subordinate 
relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  student,  a student 
learns  how  to  behave  passively  towards  authority. 
Learning  becomes  a commodity  which  the  professor 
passes  on  to  the  student  for  a price  and  the  student,  in  turn, 
exchanges  it  for  another  commodity  — grades  — if  his/her 
product  passes  the  tests  for  "quality  control." 

The  members  of  the  R.A.U.  believe,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  society  and  education  can  be  changed  in  order  to 
create  a more  humane  society  based  upon  cooperation, 
equality,  and  community.  An  alternative  form  of  education 
could  teach  participants  to  behave  as  active  subjects,  able 
to  determine  what  they  should  learn  and  able  to  teach  in 
that  same  process.  In  its  very  essence  and  structure,  such 
an  education  — conceived  as  an  active,  on-going,  life-long 
process  — would  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  any 
educational  institution  into  an  active  involvement  in  the 
remaking  of  society;  such  an  education  would  serve  the 
practice  of  freedom. 

We  invite  all  members  of  the  Duke  community,  new  and 
old,  to  join  with  us  in  our  activities  during  the  coming 
year.  We  shall  try  to  improve  our  first  year's  activities  by 
reaching  out  to  include  more  people  and  by  creating  new 
forms  of  dialogue  among  all  the  members  of  this 
community  who  truly  desire  social  and  educational 
change.  Please  watch  for  a notice  of  our  meetings  in  the 
Spectrum  section  of  the  Chronicle. 

— Barry  Rigby  and 
Dolores  janiewski 
Radical  Academic  Union 
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The 

Self-University 


Wise  men  counsel,  “Listen  to  the  Teacher  within."  Many 
of  us  ignore  ourselves,  including  the  Teacher  within.  And 
so  it  is  with  freedom,  we  can  choose  to  do  as  we  please. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  us  think  we  are  free  to  choose 
when  we  are  merely  playing  our  roles  that  we  have 
assumed  beyond  our  own  awareness.  When  we  function  so 
that  much  of  our  behavior,  feeling,  and  thought  is  beyond 
our  own  control  we  tend  to  be  biological  robots  acting  out 
pre-programmed  "tapes"  imbedded  in  our  body  neural 
networks  and  musculature.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
doomed  to  be  such  robots.  We  have  the  possibility  of 
re-programming  and  transcending  strictly  biological 
models.  Such  re-programming  and  transcendence  suggests 
the  possibility  of  a "Self  University."  The  Self  University 
exists  within  each  of  us.  The  faculty,  students,  and 
administrators  of  the  Self  University  are  available  for 
learning,  teaching,  planning,  and  research  on  an  individual 
basis.  The  schedules,  programs  of  study,  recreation,  social 
events,  and  personal  ventures  are  carried  out  by  the 
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teachers,  students  and  staff  within  each  of  us.  The  zest, 
vigor,  effectiveness  and  joy  as  well  as  the  apathy,  lethargy, 
clumsiness,  and  sadness  of  an  individual  can  be  viewed  as 
expressions  of  the  way  in  which  his/her  Self  University  is 
functioning,  feeling,  and  thinking.  The  range  of  abilities 
and  quality  of  life  that  one  experiences  depends  upon  the 
abilities  and  qualities  of  his/her  own  University  "within." 
Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  there  is  a regular 
"turn-over"  of  the  teachers,  students,  and  staff  of  the  Self 
University  as  it  grows  and  changes.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  retain  certain  members  who  seem  to  be  more  desirable. 
However,  the  dangers  of  tenure  call  for  recognition.  It  is 
recognized  that  tenure  also  has  positive  aspects. 

So  we  may  be  in  a position  to  counsel  ourselves  with  the 
words,  "Listen  to  the  University  within."  In  fact,  we  may 
have  no  choice  but  to  listen  to  that  University,  at  least 
certain  aspects  of  it.  The  effectiveness  of  listening  to  one's 
own  University  depends  upon  how  well  he/she  listens  and 
what  there  is  to  hear. 

The  function  of  the  teachers  in  one's  own  University  is  to 
guide  and  provide  information  concerning  a particular 
tribe  or  discipline.  The  teacher  provides  models  and 
references  for  socially  acceptable  behavior  and  attitudes.  It 
is  also  possible  to  develop  one's  own  university  with  rigid, 
critical  teachers  who  pass  on  traditions  in  an  authoritative, 
demanding  manner.  It  is  further  possible  to  develop  one's 
own  teachers  as  nurturing,  helpful  guides  who  impart 
folklore,  knowledge,  and  understanding.  The  way  in  which 
each  individual  develops  his/her  internal  teachers  can  be  a 
matter  of  conscious  choice.  It  can  also  be  a matter  of 
random  selection  and  without  conscious  choice. 

The  function  of  the  student  in  the  internal  University  is 
to  provide  spontaneity,  curiosity,  energy,  and  questioning 
awareness.  This  function  can  be  fullfilled  in  a relaxed, 
vigorous,  natural  way.  It  is  also  possible  to  have  the 
student  within  to  be  an  adaptive,  rebellious  or  submissive 
person  who  only  wants  to  respond  to  the  teacher  by 
adapting  rather  than  growing  and  changing.  The  adaptive 
student  looks  for  an  authoritative  teacher  and/or 
administrator  in  order  to  submit  and/or  rebel.  Of  course 
the  natural  student  seeks  a nurturing  teacher  for  guidance 
and  knowledge  to  grow  and  change. 

The  administrator  of  one's  internalized  University 
serves  to  keep  schedules,  process  information,  and  check 
the  reality  in  which  he/she  functions.  The  ability  of  the 
administrator  in  each  of  us  to  function  effectively  depends 
upon  how  free  the  administration  is  from  the  distortions 
which  are  introduced  by  internalized  teachers  who  try  to 
introduce  teaching  into  administrative  matters. 
Administrative  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  internal  student  behaves.  If  the  student  doesn't 
try  to  place  the  learning  function  into  the  administrative 
categories,  it  becomes  more  possible  to  administer 
effectively. 

So,  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  all  have  the  capacity  to 
internalize  a University.  Those  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  Transactional  Analysis  probably  recognize  that  the 
Teacher,  Administrator,  Student  categories  correspond  to 
the  Parent,  Adult,  Child  ego  states  respectively.  That  is,  it 
is  suggested  that,  according  to  an  adapted  Transactional 
Analysis  model,  the  various  ego  states  within  each  of  us 
have  the  capacity  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  various 
members  of  a University.  In  a rather  basic  way,  our 


personalities  may  be  viewed  as  composed  of  a number  of 
distinct  ego  states.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our 
personality,  of  many  dimensions,  has  an  aspect  that  is  like 
a University,  the  Self  University.  The  nature  of  the  Self 
University  depends  upon  its  members,  the  faculty, 
students  and  administrators.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
the  faculty  (Parent  ego  state),  students  (Child  ego  state), 
and  administration  (Adult  ego  state),  are,  in  part,  within 
our  own  control.  We  have  a choice  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
University  we  choose  to  form  within  ourselves. 

Before  discussing  this  model  further,  it  is  probably 
desirable  to  define  what  is  meant  by  an  ego  state. 
According  to  Eric  Berne,  author  of  many  of  the  ideas 
associated  with  Transactional  Analysis,  an  ego  state  is  a 
consistent  set  of  feelings  and  associated  behaviors.  That  is, 
the  ego  states  have  specific  feelings  and  behaviors 
associated  with  them.  If  you  care  to  become  familiar  with 
the  student  within  yourself  you  become  more  aware  of  the 
feelings  you  have  when  behaving  and  functioning  as  a 
student.  Similarly,  the  teacher  within  will  become  more 
apparent  to  you  if  you  will  be  aware  of  the  feelings  you 
have  when  you  function  and  behave  like  a teacher.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  the  internalized  teachers, 
students,  and  administrators  of  your  Self  University  may  or 
may  not  function  well  together.  One  of  the  objectives  in 
developing  an  effective  Self  University  is  to  optimize  the 
kind  of  ego  states  that  are  functioning  and  to  have  those 
ego  states  working  (and  playing)  well  together.  The  ego 
state,  according  to  Berne,  is  a biologically  based  entity 
being  imbedded  in  the  neuron  patterns  of  our  brains. 

The  kind  of  University  that  is  developed  within  each  of 
us  depends  upon  the  information  that  is  fed  into  our 
systems.  It  also  depends  upon  what  we  decide  to  do  with 
that  information.  That  is,  the  environment  in  which  our 
Self  Universities  function  influences  the  kind  of  teachers, 
students,  and  administrators  we  internalize.  So,  the  things 
that  will  be  happening  to  you  as  you  experience  Duke 
University  will  be  influencing  the  kind  of  world  you 
construct  within.  Fortunately,  each  of  us  can  have  choices 
as  to  what  kind  of  ideas,  attitudes,  feelings,  and  behaviors 
we  select.  The  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  whom 
we  choose  to  influence  us  — most  strongly  — at  Duke 
University,  will  leave  the  greatest  imprint  in  our 
internalized  University.  We  can  picture  a selective 
mapping  of  persons  at  Duke  University  into  each  of  our 
internalized  Universities.  Such  a model  suggests  that  we 
are  in  a continual  process  of  exchanging  and  forming  our 
internal  states  as  we  interact  with  each  other.  With  this 
view  it  becomes  important  to  recognize  that  we  all  have  an 
impact  on  each  other;  that  is,  we  learn  from  and  teach  one 
another.  The  blend  that  grows  from  our  interaction  is 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  life  we  each  display  and 
decide  upon. 

So,  each  of  us  has  an  influence  on  where  we  are  going 
and  what  we  are  becoming.  The  kind  of  influence  that  we 
are  and  the  way  in  which  we  are  influenced  depends  upon 
the  choices  and  actions  we  take.  As  a member  of  Duke 
University,  it  is  my  wish  that  your  choices  and  actions  be 
the  kind  that  enhance  the  corporate  University  as  they 
enhance  each  Self  University.  It  seems  that  the  corporate 
and  Self  Universities  are  related  through  interactions  that 
each  of  us  control  and  share. 

—John  Artley 
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A Decision  to  Leave 


No  doubt,  as  you  considered  coming  to  Duke,  you  read, 
or  at  least  browsed  through  Reynolds  Price's  essay,  “Why 
Think  of  College  at  All?  Why  Duke?"  On  the  first  reading, 
the  essay  made  a vivid  and  lasting  impression  on  me,  and 
only  then  did  I begin  to  seriously  entertain  the  idea  of 
spending  four  years  of  my  life  in  Durham,  North  Carolina 
— the  worst  hole  in  the  universe  as  far  as  1 was  concerned. 
Actually  I wasn't  sure  I wanted  to  spend  four  more  years  of 
my  life  at  any  school  — Duke  or  elsewhere.  From  that  first 
reading  of  Mr.  Price's  essay  one  thought  in  particular  has 
remained  with  me:  "Duke  is  almost  certainly  as  good  a 
university  as  you  are  a man  or  .woman.  Its  major  resources 
will  match  your  needs  and  abilities  and  will  test  your 
character  and  stamina,  your  determination  to  do  serious 
work  and  to  have  a free  and  serious  life."  Now,  three  and 
half  years  later  I would  add  a caution:  Not  only  can  Duke 
test  your  character,  it  can  also  destroy  it.  Duke  can  rob  you 
of  the  very  qualities  it  seeks  to  instill  in  you. 

Duke,  frankly,  prides  itself  on  its  elitism.  In  an  age 
obsessed  with  democracy  this  will  seem  to  some  an 
admission  of  fault,  a criticism.  They  might  point  to  the 
highly  competitive  nature  of  the  place  and  to  the  average 
Duke  student's  well-to-do  background  as  evidence  of 
Duke's  elitism.  Actually,  neither  of  these  qualities  is 
inherently  a part  of  academic  elitism.  Ideally,  an 
institution's  admission  of  elitism  means  only  that  its 
students  are  well-to-do  in  that  they  have  the  potential  of 
offering  creative  alternatives  for  the  future.  They  are 
competitive  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  driven  to  seek 
the  knowledge  required  to  choose  the  best  of  those 
alternatives. 

But  people  being  less  perfect  than  their  ideals  — and  a 
university  more  than  anything  else  is  indeed  its  people  — 
tend  to  confuse  those  things  associated  with  academic 
elitism  with  the  ideal  itself.  There  is  a lot  of  pressure  here  at 
Duke  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Price's  essay  answered  the  question  "Why  choose 
Duke?"  But,  as  you  all  well  know  after  anxiously  waiting 
for  your  acceptance  letter,  the  choice  is  not  yours  alone: 
Duke  chooses  you  as  much  as  you  choose  it.  And  it's  so 
easy  for  the  fact  of  acceptance  to  inspire  a feeling  within 
you  of  greater  personal  worth.  Duke,  the  institution  itself, 
can  become  some  sort  of  personal  calling  card,  signalling  to 
others  your  possession  of  dignity  and  more  importantly 
denying  others  — the  ones  who  "didn't  make  it"  — their 
own  dignity  in  your  eyes.  The  same  can  be  true  of 
receiving  your  diploma. 

In  this  way  Duke  has  the  potential  of  robbing  you  of  the 


very  qualities  it  seeks  to  inspire  in  you.  Instead  of 
understanding  the  complexities  of  the  world  and  people 
around  you,  you  begin  to  see  them  in  terms  of  cardboard 
stereotypes  and  artifical  values. 

Ed  McConville,  a Durham-based  free  lance  journalist 
with  much  personal  contact  with  the  labor  movement  in 
the  south,  once  told  me  that  the  single  greatest  change  in 
the  character  of  southern  industry  is  a direct  result  of  the 
recent  division  of  management  and  labor  into  those  with  a 
college  degree  and  those  without.  Only  a few  years  ago 
management  positions  were  filled  by  men  who  had  risen 
through  the  ranks  after  years  of  working  as  laborers.  The 
crises  now  facing  Southern  industry,  McConville  says, 
results  from  the  new  executives  refusal  to  accept  that  they 
have  anything  in  common  with  the  laborers  whom  they 
direct.  In  short,  their  leadership  is  marked  by  a lack  of 
empathy;  while  waving  the  flag  of  "liberalism"  their 
concern  for  their  employees  is  hopelessly  paternal. 

Because  of  the  elitism  so  much  a part  of  Duke,  the  danger 
of  developing  this  disastrously  narrow  perspective  is 
especially  troublesome  for  everyone  here.  As  much  as  I've 
tried  to  guard  against  it,  I've  noticed  a gradual  erosion  of 
my  own  perspective,  so  much  of  an  erosion  in  fact,  that  I'm 
leaving  the  university  for  a while. 

Perhaps  I should  have  said  earlier  that  I'm  taking  a leave 
of  absence,  but  so  much  of  the  criticism  of  a liberal  arts 
education  today  is  simply  a thinly-veiled 
anti-intellectualism  — criticism  assuming  that  the  end 
product  of  college  is  job  security  — that  I felt  impelled  to 
distinguish  early  on  between  my  criticism  and  that  so 
much  in  vogue.  Life's  experiences  may  be  the  best  teacher, 
but  the  university  experience  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  times  of  my  life. 

It's  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  Duke  can  take  away 
as  much  as  it  gives,  and  the  Duke  experience  can  become 
less  important  than  your  association  with  the  institution  in 
your  own  mind.  No  doubt,  you-will  change  considerably 
while  you're  here.  The  word  "education,"  Mr.  Price  points 
out,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "E-ducere,"  meaning  "to 
draw"  or  "to  lead  out."  You  will  indeed  be  drawn  out  of  a 
lot  of  old  ways  of  approaching  the  world  and  its  people.  But 
a truly  meaningful  education  involves  understanding  both 
the  old  and  the  new:  a mere  drawing  out  is  not  enough. 
Without  understanding,  you  develop  a contempt  of  those 
around  you:  contempt  based  on  the  callous  standard  of  the 
possession  of  a degree.  Remember  that  Duke  can  open 
your  mind,  but  it  can  also  harden  your  skin. 

— David  Stewart 
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first  thoughts  were,  "Yeech,  loud  brassy  band  music,"  (too 
much  like  high  school)!  But  after  further  discussion  I found 
out  about  a study-abroad  semester  unique  to  the  Duke 
Wind  Symphony.  In  the  spring  of  1973,  they  travelled  to 
Vienna,  Austria,  where  they  toured,  played  concerts,  and 
studied  music  for  the  entire  semester.  Wow  — I imagined 
how  wonderful  it  must  have  been.  I envied  him  for  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  such  a wonderful 
program  and  from  those  first  moments  I began  planning  a 
new  trip  to  Austria  for  the  Duke  Wind  Symphony.  After 
our  first  few  rehearsals,  I met  others  who  were  interested 
and  by  November  full  plans  were  being  developed  for  a 
new  trip  to  Austria  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Paul  Bryan, 
conductor  of  the  Wind  Symphony.  Even  at  a school  the  size 
of  Duke,  a relatively  small  number  of  students  were  able  to 
instigate  a study-abroad  program  affecting  the  entire 
university! 

September  11,  1975  arrived  rather  suddenly.  I still 
couldn't  believe  that  my  fall  semester  sophomore  year  was 
to  be  spent  in  Europe  with  my  friends  playing  music! 
During  the  summer  Dr.  Bryan  labored  over  the  telephone 
in  order  to  fill  in  the  instrumental  positions  not  filled  by 
Duke  students.  Approximately  thirty-five  Dukies  along 
with  ten  students  from  other  colleges  were  thrown  together 
for  the  first  time  on  a crowded  Icelandic  airline  flight  to 
Luxembourg.  In  a way  I was  apprehensive,  realizing  that 
these  were  the  people  with  whom  I would  spend  the  next 


What  a wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to  do  — combine  my 
love  of  music  with  my  love  of  nature!  Maybe  surprising  but 
true;  here  at  Duke  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  this  by 
pursuing  the  field  of  botany  and  forestry  while  continuing 
to  play  bassoon  in  the  Duke  Orchestra  and  Wind 
Symphony.  My  very  first  experience  at  Duke  was  on 
Project  Wild  — Wilderness  Initiatives  for  Learning  at  Duke 
— a week  long  intensive  hiking  and  people  experience 
where  I,  along  with  approximately  fifty  other  freshmen, 
received  the  unique  opportunity  to  live  and  work  with 
others  in  Mother  Nature's  home. 

My  first  few  days  back  at  Duke  were  wonderful  — I was 
psyched  to  start  a four  year  affair  with  Duke  and  all  its 
opportunities.  During  that  first  week  at  Duke,  I auditioned 
for  Orchestra  and  Wind  Symphony  where  I met  various 
members  of  the  music  department.  I was  enthusiastic  and 
ready  to  tackle  anything  that  came  in  my  way.  A junior  alto 
clarinet  player  was  speaking  with  me  about  the  Wind 
Symphony,  a more  or  less  symphonic  concert  band.  My 
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three  months.  Our  first  week  together  was  indicative  of  the 
direction  the  group  was  taking;  on  the  third  day  as  we  rode 
through  the  Mosel  Valley  in  Germany,  we  were  already 
solving  problems  together  — like  how  to  get  the  cork  out  of 
a wine  bottle  without  a cork  screw!  We  celebrated  our 
eventual  success  by  having  everyone  take  a sip  of  the 
delicious  wine.  Upon  our  arrival  in  Vienna,  one  week  later, 
we  were  suddenly  thrust  into  a new  culture,  excited  and 
awed.  I felt  rather  odd  and  a little  scared  when  our  newly 
formed  group  which  had  been  together  every  minute  was 
split  into  fractions  as  we  moved  into  our  new  apartments 
and  homes. 

Our  daily  lives  quickly  took  form:  rehearsals  early  in  the 
morning,  classes  during  the  day  (German,  Music,  and 
History),  and  finally  the  famed  Viennese  Opera  and 
concerts  at  night  (for  a mere  fifty  cents  standing  room).  We 
were  so  excited  about  being  with  each  other  that  we  often 
missed  out  on  opportunities  to  meet  Viennese  students; 
but  then  again  this  unusual  situation  — in  many  ways 
similar  to  an  extended  summer  camp  — allowed  me  to 
interact  with  other  American  students  in  a way  I never  had 
before. 

We  developed  into  a solid  instrumental  and  social  unit 
and  by  mid-November  we  were  playing  concerts  in 
Venice,  Budapest,  and  Salzburg  as  well  as  in  Vienna.  The 
audiences  always  demanded  more  when  we  finished 
playing  and  this  support  drove  us  to  become  an  even 
tighter  group.  Friends  and  small  cliques  within  the  Wind 
Symphony  shifted  during  the  semester.  1 am  sure  that  if  we 
had  been  there  the  entire  year  1 still  would  not  have  gotten 
to  know  everyone  with  whom  1 wanted  to  share  my  deep 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Even  in  those  short  three  months 
though,  I shared  myself  mentally,  physically,  and 
emotionally  with  more  people,  more  intensely  than  1 ever 
had  before. 

We  returned  to  the  States  in  December,  but  the 
experience  was  far  from  over.  The  relationships  I had  had, 
the  culture  1 had  learned  about,  the  music  I had  played  and 
experienced  — all  contributed  to  allowing  myself  a new 
perspective  of  myself  in  relation  to  Duke  University. 


Returning  to  campus  in  January  was  not  easy  after  three 
months  filled  with  continuous  fun  and  excitement.  I was 
unprepared  to  enter  the  academic  world  of  Duke  once 
again,  to  wake  up  from  that  dream  of  a semester,  to  face  up 
to  the  goods  and  bads  of  Duke  University  once  again.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  semester  started  slowly  — for  I was  on  a 
new  campus  with  new  people  and  separated  from  the 
people  I had  grown  to  care  for  and  love.  Yes,  many  of  them 
were  still  here  on  the  Duke  campus  but  now  we  had  to 
return  to  our  Duke  roles:  Botany  major,  ASDU 
representative,  dorm  advisor  or  whatever.  We  were  once 
again  the  same  as  all  the  other  Dukies  — going  to  classes, 
struggling  for  good  grades  and  eating  the  same  old  union 
food. 

But  our  experience  in  Vienna  did  not  end  when  we 
walked  off  the  airplane  in  New  York.  We  were  different  for 
we  had  spent  three  months  together;  sometimes  conflicts 
developed,  most  of  the  time  we  were  beaming  with 
happiness  as  we  became  accustomed  to  our  new 
environment  and  as  we  learned  to  share  ourselves 
emotionally  and  musically. 

My  entire  perspective  of  looking  at  Duke  is  changed 
now.  My  friends  are  the  most  important  assets  I have. 
Certainly  I continue  to  love  nature  and  music,  but  my 
experience  with  the  Wind  Symphony  abroad  has  taught 
me  something  I could  never  have  learned  from  a teacher  in 
a classroom  at  Duke.  The  pure  joy  of  living  and  sharing 
oneself  with  others  is  something  1 had  never  truly 
experienced  until  1 travelled  to  Vienna.  It  is  a part  of  me 
now  and  I feel  my  overall  Duke  education  and  Duke  life  has 
benefitted  greatly  from  this  experience. 

1 have  many  close  friends  who  share  these  memories 
with  me  and  1 have  a new  attitude  that  allows  me  to  place 
people  and  friendships  first  in  importance.  This  type  of 
attitude  is  one  that  cannot  be  developed  by  remaining  at 
Duke  for  all  of  one's  undergraduate  years;  experiencing 
education  away  from  Duke  is  vital.  It  is  the  combination  of 
the  "semester  away  from  Duke"  with  Duke's  academia  that 
constitutes  the  essence  of  a total  undergraduate  education. 

— Elhe  M.  Cohen 
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In  the  Mountains 

As  I write  this,  I find  myself  gazing  from  my  triangular 
window  at  huge,  ghostly  spruce  trees  shrouded  in  a 
mountain  mist,  and  it  strikes  me  that  only  a few  months 
ago  I expected  to  be  sitting  in  organic  lab  investigating 
applications  of  the  Grignard  reagent.  1 am  wondering 
exactly  how,  having  held  such  an  aspiration,  I ended  up  on 
a mountain  top  pondering  spring  peepers.  Perhaps,  I was 
not  ready  for  the  academic  discipline  of  my  junior  year,  or 
perhaps,  I started  wondering  about  my  life  too  soon  — I 
don't  know. 

1 am  living  on  Spruce  Knob  Mountain,  “the  highest  peak 
in  West  Virginia"  (there  are  no  peaks  in  West  Virginia),  in 
the  world's  largest  yurt,  Ulan  Bator,  a complex  version  of 
the  round  felt  structures  originated  by  Mongolian  nomads 
centuries  ago.  Constructed  by  the  staff  here,  Ulan  Bator 
houses  the  library,  kitchen  and  dining  area  of  the 
Woodlands  Institute,  an  experimental  school  in  outdoor 
alternatives  to  the  standard  desk  and  classroom. 

I am  one  of  three  college  students  attending  Woodlands 
this  Spring,  studying  such  subjects  as  ecology,  wilderness 
education  and  Appalachian  communities.  There  are  a great 
many  advantages  to  be  found  in  this  type  of  educational 
setting;  for  example,  the  opportunity  to  actually  work  "in 
the  field"  whether  it  be  a neighbor's  kitchen  or  the  nearby 
beaver  ponds.  Woodlands  also  offers  the  unique 
opportunity  to  watch  your  geology  instructor  jump  up  and 
down  uncontrollably  in  the  excitement  of  a new  discovery, 
or  to  observe  as  a heated  discussion  of  Ivan  Illich  develops, 
the  participants  pounding  the  dinner  table  into  a 
wasteland. 

One  of  the  greatest  experiences  Woodlands  offers  is  that 
of  working  with  elementary,  secondary  and  high  school 
classes  which  are  going  on  throughout  the  semester.  1 can 
think  of  memorable  experiences  such  as  spending 


twenty-four  hours  in  a cave  with  a high  school  ecology  club 
or  trekking  to  the  top  of  Spruce  Knob  with  twenty-nine 
fourth  grade  boys  to  spend  the  night  in  a blizzard. 

Of  all  the  many  offerings  here,  I am  most  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  think  about  how  I live,  how  I want  to  live. 
There  are  no  bells  or  lectures  or  appointments  — it  is  a rare 
occasion  when  I know  what  day  it  is  or  the  time.  These 
things  do  not  seem  to  matter  on  a mountain.  I structure  my 
own  day  around  what  is  important,  sunrise,  the  wind,  the 
snow,  the  rain,  the  brilliant  sun,  sunset,  the  stars  . . 

My  deliberate  day  begins  with  the  first  shreds  of  white 
light  coming  over  the  mountain,  sometimes  w'ith 
screaming  eight-year  olds  demanding  their  breakfast  at 
five  in  the  morning,  sometimes  with  an  early  morning 
"bird  walk,"  bushwacking  through  mountain  laurel, 
binoculars  trained  on  the  tree  tops  for  that  rufus-sided 
tohee.  The  afternoon  might  bring  a trip  to  the  mailbox  on 
cross-country  skis,  or  a few  lazy  hours  reading  in  the  sun, 
or  a claustrophobic  crawl  through  the  backridge  cave  with 
a group  of  bat-shy  kids  clambering  to  hold  onto  my  coat.  In 
the  evening,  there  are  lanterns  and  candles,  frequently 
music  and  dancing,  laughter  and  talk,  and  then  a sleeping 
bag  and  silence. 

1 do  not  mean  this  to  be  an  advertisement  for 
Woodlands.  I write  this  in  hopes  that  it  will  encourage 
more  people  to  at  least  think  about  experimenting  with 
their  college  years.  Perhaps  there  are  students  completely 
satisfied  with  four  years  of  the  same  institution.  All  I know 
is  that  I was  not,  and  suspect  that  I will  count  my 
leave-of-absence  as  the  most  valuable  experience  of  my 
undergraduate  education. 

It  is  snowing  again  and  the  pipes  are  all  frozen.  I think 
this  will  be  a good  day  for  sitting  by  the  stove  and  writing 
some  letters.  — Kathy  Turlington 
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Decisions 
and  Revisions 
After  Two  Years 


Coming  to  college,  like  any  other  process  of  rational 
choice,  carries  with  it  two  variables  that  determine  most 
actions.  These  are  the  variables  of  time  and  of  priorities. 
Why  do  we  come  to  college,  and  what  can  we  do  in  the  time 
span  of  four  short  years  to  make  twenty  thousand  dollars 
seem  a good  investment?  Sooner  of  later  (1  am  assuming 
most  students  are  rational  thinkers),  perhaps  in  a moment 
of  hung-over  stupor  or  unbearable  academic  pressure,  one 
has  to  come  to  a self-confrontation  of  values,  goals,  and 
objectives.  Why  are  these  years  set  aside?  Am  1 to  become 
an  adult  now?  Am  I going  through  some  sort  of  maturing 
process?  The  fact  is  that,  like  any  other  learning  process  in 
life,  maturation  depends  on  the  individual  and  his  ability 
to  separate  and  order  varied  experiences  into  some  logical 
progression. 

It  is  a process  that,  I maintain,  conflicts  directly  with 
society,  especially  the  highly  contrived  society  of  a college 
campus  set  off  from  the  real  world  in  an  idyllic  forest.  One 
matures  not  as  a result  of  society's  help,  but  because  of  a 
direct  clash  with  all  the  temptations,  conformities,  and 
follies  of  contrived  atmosphere.  The  trick  is  to  try  to  retain 
an  individuality  of  thought,  a freedom  of  both  intellectual 
and  social  movement,  and  that  elusive  spark  of  desire  and 
interest  that  is  so  easily  lost  along  the  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  operate  within  the  bounds  of  the  configuration  of 
groups  and  individuals  of  which  we  are  all  a part. 

We  are,  after  all,  humans  with  much  the  same  desires  for 
comfort,  acceptance,  success  and  personal  satisfaction.  The 
most  basic  question  is  whether  or  not  this  college,  or  any 
other  college  for  that  matter,  helps  us  to  achieve  these 
goals,  or  whether  it  instead  inundates  us  with  a screwed  up 
sense  of  values  and  priorities.  Are  we  as  the  "future" 
supposed  to  accept  our  weaknesses,  or  are  we  to  try  to 
change  them?  The  answer  to  this,  1 think,  lies  not  with  the 
college  but  with  the  individual.  College  is  not  an  end  or  a 
means  but  a beginning  to  a means.  One  either  decides  to 
go  it  alone  within  society,  or  to  capitulate  to  the  security 
that  it  offers.  As  far  as  college  goes,  one  has  only  a 
backdrop  of  four  years  in  which  to  do  all  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  years  from  17-21  are  years  of 
universal  temporary  insanity.  1 think  that  this  is  probably 
true.  We  are  (1  was  and  am)  impressionable  as  youth,  and 
have  to  deal  with  all  the  components  of  life  — love, 
responsibility,  conscience,  values  — which  were  touched 
upon  lightly  under  the  security  of  home  but  quickly 
forgotten  or  postponed.  Being  on  one's  own  quickly  brings 
these  to  light.  1 remember  listening  to  a speech  my  first 
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year  where  a senior  said  that  college  is  the  only  place  where 
you  can  go  piss  on  an  old  lady  and  the  public  will  only 
laugh  it  off,  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  say,  “Oh  those 
college  kids.”  This  is  an  exaggeration,  of  course,  yet  one 
that  has  a ring  of  truth.  College  has  become  four  years  set 
aside  by  society  to  house  the  temporarily  insane  so  that 
they  can  better  cope  with  the  permanent  insanity  of  the 
real  world.  During  this  time  students  are  also  supposed  to 
choose  a career  and  learn  about  competition.  At  a place  of 
supposed  high  intellectual  standing,  the  stigma  of 
academic  pressure  makes  the  classrooms  intellectual 
battlegrounds  for  security  and  success,  instead  of  facilities 
for  learning.  The  strong  survive  and  graduate  with  honors, 
the  weak  look  for  other  methods  of  clawing  their  way  back 
to  the  top.  Fortunately,  society  offers  other  paths  so  that , 
everyone  can  potentially  be  a winner  and  achieve  the 
American  dream.  This  brings  me  back  to  the  actual  choice 
of  coming  to  a college  in  the  first  place,  and  the  setting  of 
individual  goals  and  priorities  once  within  the  college 
system.  Why  college,  and  what  should  it  offer  and 
demand?  For  the  answer  I can  only  look  at  my  own 
experience  and  offer  it  as  a comparison. 

When  I left  high  school,  I did  not  come  immediately  to 
college,  although  I stopped  long  enough  at  Duke  to  enjoy 
the  instant  euphoria  of  a freshman  week  without  actually 
being  a freshman.  Instead,  I went  for  a year  to  an  English 
school  on  a thirteenth  year  program,  an  experience  initially 
traumatic  but  genuinely  exciting  and  enlightening. 

After  a while  of  being  known  as  the  Yank  I was  accepted 
into  the  highly  preferential  society  of  an  English  public 
school.  The  atmosphere  was  entirely  different  than  my 
high  school:  a blend  of  strict  regimen  and  total  intellectual 
and  artistic  freedom.  I took  only  three  courses  at  A-level. 
(The  English  undergo  three  major  tests  in  their  life  which 
ultimately  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  — the  wheat 
being  the  5%  that  actually  go  on  to  university.  The  last  of 
these  are  the  A or  advanced  level  and  are  usually  given  in 
three  subjects  for  which  the  student  studies  two  years  with 
a designated  syllabus.  These  tests  last  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  — spread  over  four  days  — in  each  subject 
and  the  pressure  on  each  individual  to  succeed  is 
tremendous.  There  is  no  comparable  system  in  the  United 
States.) 

The  results  on  these  set  of  tests  determine  whether  or  not 
the  student  will  continue  his  education.  We  speak  of 
all-nighters  here;  I knew  a boy  who  slept  two  hours  a night 
for  one  and  a half  weeks  before  the  tests,  received  three 
grade  A's  and  collapsed  immediately  after  them.  Studying 
for  these  exams  had  a twofold  effect  on  me.  I learned  to 
organize  my  time  trying  to  cram  a two  year  syllabus  into 
one,  and  I learned  a great  deal  about  capabilities  and 
weaknesses,  both  of  myself  and  of  my  friends.  Admittedly, 
the  pressure  was  not  on  me  as  I had  already  been  accepted 
into  several  American  schools,  yet  the  atmosphere  was 
pervading  and  the  sense  of  guilt  felt  by  goofing  off  when 
one  was  supposed  to  work  had  the  odd  effect  of  making 
studying  seem  desirable  and  extremely  self-satisfying. 

After  taking  the  exams  and  doing  respectably  on  them,  I 
entertained  notions  of  perhaps  staying  over  in  England  for 
university,  but  then  I decided  to  come  and  enjoy  what  is 
still  the  greatest  country  for  opportunities.  1 also  wanted  to 
really  enjoy  the  fruits  of  an  American  college:  football 
games,  girls,  parties,  basketball,  good  weather,  and  I guess 


studying  as  well.  For  all  this  I came  to  Duke,  and  found  it 
initially  to  be  everything  1 wanted.  Now  after  two  years  I 
look  back  and  I wonder  if  I haven't  done  something  wrong. 
I think  that  I have,  and  I think  that  I am  to  blame. 

The  wealth  of  opportunities  are  here  at  Duke 
somewhere.  The  difference  is  that  whereas  in  England  they 
were  easily  accessible  (I  played  the  double  bass  just  for  a 
lark,  drew,  played  rugby  and  field  hockey,  and  debated 
philosophy),  here  one  has  to  budget  one's  time  and  impose 
a regimen  of  self-discipline.  One  cannot  be  Joe  Social 
Butterfly  and  still  learn  and  mature.  One  can,  however, 
have  a good  time  and  still  gain  if  a sense  of  priorities  is 
kept. 

I remember  in  one  of  my  classes  freshman  year  I came  to 
a discussion  group  with  my  notes  typed  out  (no  big  deal 
for  me  as  I am  a fast  typist  and  would  take  them  down  as  I 
read).  The  stares  I got  from  the  rest  of  the  class  made  me 
feel  like  some  sort  of  freak.  Even  the  teaching  assistant  was 
flabergasted.  I don't  do  that  anymore,  partly  because  no 
one  else  does  and  partly  because  it  may  be  a bit  pedantic 
and  unnecessary.  Flowever,  the  partial  destruction  of  my 
study  habits  coincided  with  a lessening  of  interest  and  of  a 
desire  to  learn.  The  first  semester  I studied  hard  and  did 
well.  The  second  term  I did  not  study  as  much  and  did 
nearly  as  well  due  to  some  luck  and  a murderous  last 
month  leading  up  to  exams.  However,  it  has  only  been 
recently  that  I felt  I have  gained  anything  from  my  courses 
and  that  is  because  I structured  my  own  major  and  made 
long  term  plans  for  some  sort  of  a career. 

As  far  as  extra-curricular  activities  are  concerned,  I have 
not  followed  up  the  interests  I enjoy  most,  and  have  really 
done  very  little  beneficial  or  enlightening.  I have  fallen 
back  upon  a routine  of  study,  sleep,  class,  work,  and 
exercise  that  is  a day  to  day  existence  devoid  of  direction. 
Isn't  college  the  place  where  you  don't  have  to  follow  a day 
to  day  routine  and  are  free?  It  is  like  that  unless  you  make  it 
otherwise.  Have  I succeeded  in  balancing  out  my  time  so 
that  I have  a chance  to  learn  about  the  many  things  that 
interest  me?  1 think  not,  and  that  is  the  only  real  thing  that 
irks  me  about  my  time  here  at  Duke. 

I have  said  that  I have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
all  that  is  offered  at  Duke,  and  that  it  is  I who  is  to  blame  for 
this  most  of  all.  However,  it  is  not  too  late,  and  I am  one 
step  in  the  right  direction  for  realizing  that  I have 
shortcomings  which  can  be  corrected.  What  has  a college 
education  done  for  me  so  far?  It  has  taught  me  not  how  to 
make  decisions,  but  what  is  involved  in  the  decisional 
process.  It  has  not  set  my  priorities  for  me,  but  it  has  made 
me  arrive  at  a point  where  I think  that  I should  begin  to 
judge  what  they  are  for  myself.  College  is  in  many  ways  a 
testing  ground  for  the  pressures  and  joys  of  life,  where  you 
can  afford  to  make  a few  mistakes  and  mark  it  up  to 
experience.  However,  it  is  so  easy  to  let  it  become  a 
vacation  from  reality,  instead  of  a preparation  for  achieving 
goals. 

I do  not  know  exactly  what  I want  from  life,  a symptom 
that  I think  is  characteristic  of  the  youth  about  me.  Can 
college  help  me  to  decide  which  direction  I want  to  turn?  It 
can  help,  yes,  but  ultimately  it  depends  on  the  individual. 
Unless  one  realizes  that  fact  along  the  course  of  the  four 
year  trip  into  the  purgatory  of  temporary  insanity,  then  it 
will  be  an  expensive  and  wasteful  journey. 

— Eric  Pettigrew 
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One  Black 
Perspective 

After  four  years  at  Duke,  I find  myself  still  attempting  to 
define  the  “Duke  Experience"  in  terms  which  are 
understandable  — and  printable.  Suffice  to  say  that  there 
exists  no  definition  for  the  experience  of  a typical  black 
american  at  this  predominantly  white  southern  university. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  noticeable  lack  of  any  typical 
black  american.  At  Duke,  I've  noticed  we  come  in  all 
shades  and  colors.  Our  interests  range  from  Marxism  and 
black  liberation  to  aspiring  to  be  president  of  General 
Motors.  There  are  black  dancers,  singers,  authors,  fencers, 
scientists,  economists,  and  historians  located  on  this 
relatively  small  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest  portion  of 
this  central  North  Carolina  city.  At  times,  it  seems  that  the 
only  things  we  have  in  common  are  our  race,  creed,  and 
color,  and  a majority  of  the  black  students  on  this  campus 
use  these  as  mutual  bonds  of  good  will  and  fellowship 
around  which  to  lend  support  and  encouragement. 

The  black  experience  at  Duke  is,  at  most,  bittersweet. 
Like  life,  it  is  a succession  of  victories  and  defeats,  of 
spiritual  peaks  and  plunges,  of  infinite  loves  and  abject 
hates.  If  you  are  a sensitive  person,  Duke  will  be  the 
greatest  test  of  your  beliefs  and  aspirations  you  will  ever 
face.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  a black  person,  1 must 
caution  you  that  Duke  can  be  a black  heaven,  or  a white 
academic  hell.  What  most  black  students  experience  here  is 
an  intensification  of  all  the  pressures,  anxieties,  and  fears 
which  plague  black  people  in  America  today.  Sometimes 
you  are  engulfed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  seemingly 


nonchalant  attitude  of  your  professors  and  the 
administration  toward  your  special  needs  and  concerns  as 
a black  person.  Other  times  subtle  racist  practices  can 
threaten  your  sanity,  and  shake  your  confidence  in  your 
race,  and  your  personal  abilities,  leaving  you  scared  and 
insecure.  And  sometimes  there  seems  to  be  nowhere  to 
turn.  Quite  often  the  only  non-academic  blacks  at  Duke  are 
in  service  positions  (janitors  and  maids),  and  as  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  on  Duke  the  University  the  Monolith  which 
is  Duke  is  ever  present  and  powerful  . . . 

1 wish  that  1 could  say  that  I've  painted  an  unreal  picture 
of  the  Black  Experience  at  Duke,  but  if  it  seems  totally 
negative,  1 apologize,  but  after  four  years  this  is  the  picture 
which  I retain.  Perhaps  1 am  being  a bit  unfair,  because  I 
have  met  many  people,  white  and  black,  who  have  been 
genuinely  interested  in  my  welfare  as  a person.  1 do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  such  people  do  not  exist  or  are  few  in 
number.  What  I do  mean  to  suggest  is  that  the  dominant 
force  on  Duke's  campus  which  permeates  all  levels  of  black 
life  is  that  of  white  control,  and  white  indifference  at  the 
upper  levels.  Duke  is  a microcosm  of  America.  It  can  be  the 
most  revealing  experience  of  your  life,  if  you  take  the  time 
to  see,  and  understand  it. 

1 wish  you  all  luck,  ambition,  and  great  strength. 

— Cleinon  U.  Richardson,  jr. 
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Nurses 


Women  are  anomalous  creatures  in  male-dominated 
Western  society,  always  subjected  to  stereotypes  of 
extremes  — mother  or  witch,  nun  or  prostitute,  angel  of 
mercy  or  castrating  bitch.  Women  in  traditionally 
female-dominated  professions  like  teaching,  nursing,  and 
child  care  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  such  stereotyping. 
No  single  group  of  students  is  more  severely  stereotyped 
by  both  male  and  female  students  at  Duke  than  the 
students  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  nurses'  geographic 
isolation  in  Hanes  House,  the  widespread  ignorance  about 
the  nursing  profession,  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  nursing 
curriculum  all  contribute  to  the  common  myths.  As  is 
usually  true  with  stereotypes,  the  facts  give  lie  to  the 
commonly  held  notions. 

Duke  nursing  students  are  just  as  smart  as  — or  smarter 
than  — other  Duke  students.  The  same  high  admission 
standards  apply  to  the  School  of  Nursing  as  to  Trinity  and 
Engineering.  The  nursing  students  are  drawn  from  the 
same  pool  of  applicants  from  which  other  Duke  students 
come,  and  they  are  competitive  with  other  Duke  students 
on  the  bases  of  high  school  achievements,  grades,  and 
college  admission  test  scores. 

Duke  nursing  students  work  as  hard  as  — or  harder  than 
— other  Duke  students.  Much  of  the  mythology  about  the 
standards  of  difficulty  of  nursing  courses  stems  from  a lack 
of  knowledge  among  other  students  about  the  nursing 
curriculum.  The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  nursing 
students  take  liberal  arts  courses  and  nursing  electives. 
They  are  required  to  take  two  semesters  of  lab  science,  a 
course  in  psychology,  a course  in  statistics,  and  several 
social  science  courses.  Nurses  take  a required  course  in 
Human  Ecology  which  combines  microbiology,  anatomy 
and  physiology.  This  course  has  a structure  similar  to  that 
of  other  science  courses  in  that  it  has  a lab,  a conference, 
and  a lecture  section. 

Many  nursing  students  double  major  in  a liberal  art, 
often  completing  the  bulk  of  the  second  major  in  the  first 
two  years  of  college. 

The  clinical  and  theoretical  components  of  the  nursing 
education  begin  in  the  junior  year.  The  nursing  curriculum 
is  unique  among  programs  at  Duke  because  not  only  dc 
nurses  study  theories,  but  they  have  intensive  experience 
in  the  application  of  theory.  The  traditional  concern  of 
nursing  with  illness  and  the  needs  of  the  patient  particular 
to  his  or  her  illness  ij  enriched  at  Duke  by  a broader 
perspective  of  the  patient  as  a member  of  many  social 
systems.  Thus,  in  the  last  two  years  nurses  study  a wide 
range  of  social  science  theories,  learning  to  incorporate 
sociology,  anthropology,  and  psychology  into  their  practice 
of  nursing. 

The  delivery  of  health  care  is  accomplished  through  a 
variety  of  organizations  in  this  country.  In  order  to  exact 
the  maximum  benefit  for  patients  from  various  health  care 
delivery  systems,  Duke  nursing  students  also  study 
organizational  theories,  the  process  of  change,  and 
leadership  theories.  The  goal  of  the  curriculum  is  to 
prepare  nurses  to  give  comprehensive  nursing  care  to 


health  care  clients,  and  to  function  as  agents  of  social 
change. 

People  remark  that  nursing  students  often  disappear 
from  West  campus  when  junior  year  begins,  .and  students 
in  the  last  two  years  can  often  count  on  one  hand  the 
number  of  times  they  were  on  West  during  their  junior  or 
senior  year.  It's  no  wonder,  given  the  rigorous  demand  of 
the  curriculum.  The  two  credit  clinical  courses  require  14  to 
22  hours  a week  in  the  clinical  area,  plus  three  hours  of 
lecture  with  required  readings,  plus  preparation  for  patient 
care  and  the  writing  of  care  plans  each  week.  Each  student 
also  carries  two  to  three  other  courses  which  may  be  the 
required  independent  study,  nursing  electives,  or  electives 
from  other  University  departments. 

Each  clinical  course  is  broken  into  groups  of  six  to  eight 
students  with  one  instructor.  With  that  group  students  care 
for  patients  and  families  in  various  areas  of  the  hospital  or 
community,  and  select  their  own  learning  goals  for  each 
week.  Those  goals  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  each  student's 
learning  needs  and  of  the  course  requirements. 


This  small  group  setting  offers  the  opportunity  for 
intensely  stimulating  and  rewarding  relationships  with  the 
instructor  and  with  the  other  students  in  the  group. 
Because  of  the  necessary  subjectivity  of  evaluation  in 
clinical  performance,  and  because  of  the  amount  of  time 
spent  with  one  teacher,  this  structure  also  has  the  potential 
for  intensely  stressful  personality  conflict,  the  impact  of 
which  can  show  up  in  the  student's  grades. 

In  any  case,  nurses  work  long  hours,  both  in  the  hospital 
and  in  the  library.  Most  believe  the  stress  and  the  hours  are 
worth  the  rewards. 

— Sally  Austen  Tom 

Editor's  note:  The  author  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in 
1973  with  a B.A.  in  Anthropology  and  Religion  and  is  a 1973 
Nursing  Graduate. 
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A Transfer’s 
Arrival  at  Duke 

On  an  afternoon  in  early  January,  1975  I climbed  wearily 
out  of  a steaming  Opel  Kadett  into  a cold  miserable  deluge. 
The  bleak  vista  confronting  me  was  an  unsure  mixture  of 
Aspen-Colorado  and  the  trim  redbrick  rowhouses  of  a 
million  towns,  set  in  a field  of  mud  and  scarse  brutish 
trees.  The  sign  said  “Central  Campus  Apartments".  It  was 
definitely  not  a "world,  which  seems  to  lie  before  us  like  a 
land  of  dreams,  so  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new."  It  was  my 
first  moment  of  Duke. 

With  throbs  of  mashing  headache,  set  precisely  to  the 
tempo  of  bumps  along  route  85  south,  I made  my  way 
through  the  oncoming  dark  to  the  office.  The  forms,  the 
key,  the  deposit,  the  tired  smile  of  the  girl  behind  the  desk, 
the  blaring  lights,  faded  . . . 

. . . my  rear  was  once  again  sweatily  epoxied  to  a seat  in 
an  overcrowded  schoolbus  (that  had  probably  seen  all 
three  defeats  of  William  Jennings  Bryan)  headed 
inextricably  into  the  wet  wilds  of  piney  Maine  for  my  first 
day  at  Camp.  Everything  was  tagged  with  shall  cardboard 
disks,  which  my  mother  had  laboriously  imprinted  with 
my  name.  The  keys  to  my  locker-trunk  were  carefully 
safety-pinned  to  the  inside  of  my  jacket.  A lot  of  the  kids 
on  that  bus  were  veterans.  They  joked,  sang  nasty  versions 
of  the  camp  songs,  tossed  comicbooks  to  one  another  and 
generally  maintained  an  incredibly  high  decibel  level  from 
the  Portland  train  station,  through  Bridgeton,  North 
Bridgeton,  and  into  the  pine  lake  country.  They  ate  a lot  of 
red  licorice.  The  odor  precipitated  a faint  nausea  which  set 
in  around  Steep  Falls,  and  percolated  all  the  way  on  up. 
Next  to  me  was  another  initiate.  We  sat  in  silence  for  most 


of  the  trip:  labelled,  safety-pinned,  scrub-kneed,  ready  for 
two  months  of  summer  fun.  We  would  have  sacrificed 
anything  for  the  chance  of  an  escape  from  that  impending 
fun.  Anything. 

After  many  hours  a strange  man  shouted  us  out  of  the 
bus.  I tumbled  out,  like  a calf,  dragging  my  duffel  bag. 
Everyone  seemed  to  know  where  to  go  but  me.  I lost  my 
silent  friend  from  the  busride.  I became  oblivious  to  the 
others,  to  the  trees,  the  clear  pine,  the  excitement.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I might  miss  dinner  in  this  foreign 
place.  What  if  I was  lost?  Not  knowing  anyone,  a kid  from 
the  suburbs  of  New  York  stuck  way  the  hell  up  in 
Godknowswhere,  Maine.  Even  a telephone,  where  is  a 
telephone?  Ripples  of  panic  began  to  stir  deep  in  my 
entrails.  My  head  throbbed.  My  throat  constricted  like  a 
used  straw.  My  palms  felt  like  cold  lettuce.  Queasily,  I 
receded  to  some  bushes  behind  a storage  bam,  stooped, 
and  intently  released  four  hours  of  churning  tunafish,  red 
licorice,  and  fear.  A moment  later,  I re-emerged:  shaken, 
but  renewed.  I approached  the  welter  of  strange  faces.  The 
trees  were  tall.  The  sunlight  was  weird,  yellow-green,  but 
clear.  Big  men  with  hair)'  legs  and  camp  shirts  blew 
whistles.  "Pines  over  here!"  I was  a pine.  I assembled.  The 
pine  brood  grew,  formed,  congealed.  The  faces  became  like 
my  own,  approachable.  They  were  pines.  I spotted  my 
friend  from  the  bus.  We  exchanged  confident,  knowing 
glances.  We  were  pines.  With  the  rest  of  my  breed  I 
marched  determinedly,  single-file-Indian-style  into  the 
mess  hall.  Over  buttered  bread,  peas  and  Koolaid  in  tin 
pitchers  I met  my  other  pines  and  began  the  summer. 

The  first  evening  at  Duke  was  quiet.  I was  the  first  one 
into  the  apartment,  which  would  be  shared  with  one  other 
transfer  and  two  full-time  Dukies.  As  I stood  dripping 
among  my  belongings  in  the  center  of  the  living  room  I was 
at  once  acutely  aware  of  how  little  a one-dimensional  floor 
plan  can  tell  you.  It  leaves  room  for  colorful  walls  and  warm 
light  supplied  by  the  imagination.  A blank  paper,  I felt, 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  prospective  tenants  instead  of 
the  floor  plan.  It  would  have  better  prepared  the  future 
occupant  for  his  lodgings.  The  walls  were  a stark  white, 
impressive  in  their  unassailable  four-ness.  I felt  porous, 
unfamiliar.  In  a kitchen  cabinet  I found  a box  of  'nilla 
wafers  and  some  instant  coffee.  I ate  and  drank  uneasily. 
There  was  no  stereo.  The  furniture:  square,  Miesia,  vinyl 
constructions,  had  come,  I was  sure,  second  hand  from  a 
bank  or  theatre  lobby.  In  short,  the  place  reeked  of 
unfamiliarity,  altogether  as  hospitable  as  winter  in  Iceland. 
In  fact,  the  heat  had  not  been  turned  on.  I wondererd  what 
I was  doing  there.  I explored.  Individual  rooms  had  the 
usual  posters.  Nothing  distinctly  personal  had  been  left 
over  Christmas  vacation  to  give  me  any  idea  of  who  I might 
be  sharing  this  plasterboard  box  with. 

Then  I found  the  bookshelves.  There  was  a fair 
smattering  of  books  I had  read,  and  many  that  I had  not 
even  heard  of.  A paperback  double  set  of  Plutarch's  Lives 
caught  my  eye,  then  a biography  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  then  an 
introductory  economics  text.  Old  familiar  Casteneda. 
Explanation  in  Social  Science.  The  Tacit  Dimension.  Escape 
From  Freedom.  Cancer  Ward.  The  Campus.Suncival  Cookbook. 
Ah,  Tolkein,  Nietzche,  Eliade,  Faulkner.  A book  on  optics. 
A book  on  sex.  A book  on  wine.  A fantastic  big  book  of 
Hopper's  paintings  and  drawings  with  color  plates.  Greek 
plays.  Buddhist  sutras.  I was  home.  I was  among  pines. 

— Andrew  A.  Nickelhoff 
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Epworth: 

A Community 
on  Campus 

Ever  since  the  first  time  I saw  that  white  building  next  to 
the  East  Post  Office,  Epworth  seemed  a little  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  campus.  It  was  set  apart  — physically  — from 
the  circles  of  action  sweeping  around  the  main  quads  on 
East.  With  its  ungainly  wings  and  spacious,  shabby 
porches,  the  quiet  dorm  seemed  more  at  home  amidst 
twisted  trees  and  willow  oaks  than  it  could  ever  have  been 
if  someone  had  built  it  beside  another  dorm.  Like  an 
outspoken  five-year-old  on  the  fringe  of  a crowd  of  adults, 
it  seemed  simultaneously  to  challenge  and  to  charm  the 
Georgian  regularity  of  East  Campus. 

My  involvement  with  the  Epworth  community  actually 
began  two  Septembers  ago,  when  I moved  into  room  120  as 
a sophomore  woman.  No  one's  understanding  of  Epworth 


ever  can  begin  with  her  personal  entrance  onto  the  scene, 
however.  To  be  a part  of  the  living  community,  here  and 
now,  I had  to  learn  to  deal  with  a vivid  heritage  of  hopes 
and  stereotypes  which  former  residents  had  handed  down 
to  us.  After  two  years  of  living  and  laughing  and  cooking 
and  crying  under  its  grey,  gabled  roof,  I think  that  I have 
begun  to  grasp  part  of  Epworth's  present  definition. 
Experiencing  the  creative  potential  during  those  months 
has  left  me  with  a compulsion  and  a responsibility  to 
communicate  precisely  that  definition  to  you  now. 

In  simplest  terms,  Epworth  tries  to  be  a place  where  its 
52  women  residents  and  any  other  interested  persons  can 
get  together  to  share  common  interests  in  the  arts.  Sharing 
has  taken  many  forms  — ^rom  courses  in  weaving  and 
batiking  to  potluck  dinners  to  poetry  workshops  to 
working  out  frustrations  with  limitations  imposed  on 
studio  art  majors  at  Duke.  Epworth  has  many  activities  — 
and  I want  to  tell  you  about  them  later  on  — but  what  I 
wish  to  communicate  first  is  the  unusual  dialectic  between 
personal  freedom  and  community  (or,  more  properly, 
cooperative  action)  which  defines  the  dorm  atmosphere. 

More  than  most  other  living  groups  on  campus,  I have 
found  Epworth  to  provide  the  psychic  room  necessary  to 
develop  as  an  individual  in  surroundings  relatively 
unhampered  by  traditional  expectations  and  goals.  Part  of 
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this  impetus  comes  from  the  community's  radical  past;  in 
the  1960's  Epworth  was  established  as  an  alternative  living 
group  in  response  to  a need  of  women  artists  to  come 
together  and  find  themselves  in  a community-oriented 
living  situation  allowing  and  encouraging  a great  deal  of 
personal  freedom.  This  established  the  dorm's  initial  break 
from  tradition.  For  a while  Epworthians  were  stereotyped 
as  Duke's  female  bohemians;  but  I have  watched  us 
struggle  with  this  reputation  during  the  last  two  years.  At 
least  one  house  meeting  each  spring  is  spent  asking 
ourselves  if  we  have  the  right  or  desire  to  continue  as  a 
community  of  arts-related  women  and,  for  that  matter,  as  a 
"community”  at  all.  Although  each  time  the  official 
decision  has  remained  the  same  (to  maintain  that  status),  I 
have  watched  a subtle  shift  beyond  the  holding  power  of  a 
group  definition  alter  our  direction  and  our  image. 

We  are  no  longer  a group  of  artists;  we  are  a collection  of 
women  who  depend  upon  some  aspect  of  the  arts  to  fill  out 
and  fulfill  our  lives.  As  a collective  unit,  the  dorm  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  embrace  a radical  ideology;  such  a 
generalization,  while  never  completely  true  to  the 
situation,  is  less  true  now  than  ever  before  because  of  the 
influx  of  new  faces  and  heads  with  different  ideas.  These 
days  the  dorm  seems  to  hold  women  embracing  a 
remarkable  range  of  ideologies.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  individuality  is  cherished  at  Epworth. 

The  other  side  of  the  dorm  is  its  collective  spirit.  What 
draws  the  diverse  women  of  Ep^yorth  together  is  the  hope 
we  can  enrich  and  enliven  our  days  at  Duke  by  sharing  our 
experiences  in  the  arts  on  a level  more  intimate  and  more 
personally  fulfilling  than  is  possible  in  classrooms.  We  do 
things  together  — courses  in  film  criticism,  modern  art, 
weaving,  batiking;  dinners  and  afternoon  get-togethers 
with  professors;  receptions  for  artists,  writers,  and 


performers;  potlucks;  coffeehouses;  poetry  and  prose 
readings;  lectures;  dances  and  parties;  recitals;  retreats,  and 
many  other  activities.  I have  discovered  that  only  by 
getting  out  and  doing  things  with  the  people  around  me 
am  I likely  to  discover  that  side  of  a neighbor  which  does 
not  come  out  in  classrooms  or  in  casual  meetings.  The 
creative  potential  alive  among  52  women  can  be  staggering 
at  times.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Epworth  is  the  ideal 
community  or  collective.  With  academic  pressures  and 
personal  interests  demanding  a lot  of  time  and  energy,  an 
individual's  commitment  to  a group  of  people  necessarily 
is  limited.  We  are  not  a community  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
a group  of  women  who  have  established  close  emotional 
ties  among  all  52  members;  yet  I have  found  support  for  my 
work  and  myself  as  a person,  even  from  women  very  unlike 
myself. 

For  many  folks  Epworth  has  come  to  be  a refuge  of  sorts. 
It  is  a refuge  in  the  respect  that  it  is  small  and  "peaceful"  — 
a defense  against  the  daily  Duke  grind  of  academia  and  the 
subtle  depersonalization  which  necessarily  occurs  at  any 
institution  having  over  five  thousand  members.  For  me, 
it's  been  my  home,  a place  where  I am  not  expected  to 
pretend. 

That's  how  I have  come  to  feel  about  Epworth  after  two 
years.  Initially  intrigued  by  the  aura  of  the  dorm  and  its 
inhabitants,  I have  become  attached  to  the  cooperative  of 
self-directed,  restless  women  who  bring  the  white 
building  to  life.  My  involvement,  although  colored  with 
disappointments  and  frustrations,  still  urges  me  to 
encourage  you  to  find  out  what  Epworth  is  all  about.  Many 
dorm  activities  are  open  to  the  entire  Duke  community. 
Come  by  and  see  what  goes  on  inside  that  ungainly, 
enchanting  white  house. 

— Andree  Tremoulet 
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Sex  and  Sexuality  at  Duke 


"I  think  I'm  the  only  virgin  on  my  hall.  Am  l some  sort  of 
freak?" 

"Last  night  1 got  incredibly  turned  on  by  another  guy.  I've 
always  dated  girls  and  this  really  flipped  me  out.  Does  that 
mean  I'm  a homosexual ?" 

"My  boyfriend  is  pressuring  me  to  have  intercourse  with  him 
but  1 don't  feel  I'm  ready  for  that. " 

"Sometimes  my  penis  itches.  1 think  I must  have  V.D. " 

"My  ideas  about  sex  and  sexuality  have  always  been  fairly 
traditional.  College  life  has  made  me  reconsider.  Now  I'm  really 
mixed  up  about  it! 

Whatever  background  you  have  left  to  come  to  Duke, 
you  have  also  left  behind  a constant  external  authority 
figure  (parent  and  the  like).  From  now  on,  you  will  be 
responsible  for  what  you  do,  or  don't  do,  regarding  many 
things  including  relationships  with  other  people  and 
decisions  about  sex  and  sexuality.  For  many  people  here  at 
Duke  (and  by  no  means  are  they  all  freshpersons),  dealing 
with  these  particular  responsibilities  can  be  difficult.  What 
to  do?  When  and  with  whom  to  do  it?  These  are  questions 
we  all  have  about  our  sexual  lives,  and  often  the  answers 


are  found  most  quickly  by  talking  with  other  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  same  concerns. 

That's  why  PISCES  exists.  PISCES  (Peer  Information 
Service  for  Counseling  and  Education  in  Sexuality)  is  a 
group  of  trained  volunteers,  mostly  students  and  recent 
Duke  graduates,  who  can  give  you  the  information  and/or 
support  you  feel  you  need  regarding  sexuality.  During 
office  hours  (Mon.-Fri.,  1-4  and  6-11  p m.)  there  are  usually 
two  counselors  (one  male,  one  female)  in  the  office.  They 
have  a variety  of  information  about  contraceptive  methods, 
VD,  homosexuality,  problem  pregnancy,  premature 
ejaculation  and  other  sexual  concerns.  The  counselors,  (one 
or  both  — just  state  your  preference)  are  there  to  talk,  to 
listen,  to  help  you  explore  your  feelings,  alternative 
lifestyle  patterns,  the  needs  you  have  for  yourself  and  your 
relationships  with  others.  All  of  these  services  are  available 
to  you  either  in  person  (stop  by  our  office  in  101  Flowers, 
just  outside  Flowers  lounge)  or  by  phone  (call  684-2618). 
Also,  in  the  office,  are  pamphlets,  books,  bibliographies 
and  other  sources  of  information  which  you  are  welcome  to 
use  — for  personal  interest  or  for  research  papers.  \ou  can 
get  personal  copies  of  many  of  these,  free  of  charge,  just  by 
coming  in  and  asking. 

PISCES  — People  talking  with  People.  We  re  here  when 
you  need  us.  101  Flowers.  684-2618. 

— Mf  Weston 
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From  our  earliest  days  we've  been  defined  according  to 
our  sex,  molded  to  fit  a standard  which  patterns  our 
deepest  responses,  reproached  for  deviating  from  the 
broad  but  nevertheless  limiting  spectrums  which  comprise 
male  and  female  behavior.  Don't  we  still  feel  a bit 
uncomfortable  when  we  see  a little  boy  who  resists  joining 
in  on  physically  strenuous  games  with  his  companions? 
Would  we  feel  the  same  way  about  a little  girl  who  was 
afraid  of  getting  dirty  or  hurt,  or  would  that  seem  to  be 
more  natural  for  her?  Even  at  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
children  can  sometimes  be  heard  taunting  each  other  for 
departing  from  the  established  norms  for  female  and  male 
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behavior.  We  learn  our  roles  so  quickly,  but  it  takes  so  long 
to  break  out  of  them. 

A few  days  ago  I saw  a couple  of  men  on  campus  hug 
each  other  in  greeting  and  walk  away  with  their  arms 
around  each  other's  shoulders.  That  doesn't  seem  like 
unusual  behavior  to  me  these  days,  but  not  many  years  ago 
I would  have  assumed  they  were  gay  (the  word  I used 
might  have  been  different)  and  probably  would  have  been 
a little  repulsed.  Even  in  high  school,  during  a period  of 
rebellion  and  change  throughout  the  country,  I didn't  have 
much  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what  constituted  normal 
male  behavior.  I was  liberal  — I believed  it  was  okay  for 
people  to  be  gay,  as  long  as  they  didn't  bother  me  — but  I 
was  pretty  intent  on  living  up  to  the  standards  that  were 
set  for  me  as  a male.  My  friends,  in  my  mind,  fell  naturally 
into  two  classes  — males  and  females.  When  with  friends 
exclusively  of  my  sex  I would  enjoy  long-honored 
masculine  pursuits:  sports,  drinking,  discussion  of  the 
women  ("girls”)  we  were  involved  with  romantically, 
hopefully  sexually.  If  we  touched  each  other  at  all,  it  was 
roughly  — affectionately,  but  never  really  lovingly. 
Sometimes  I would  talk  deeply  and  openly  with  male 
friends,  but  we  were  often  a little  embarrassed  afterwards, 
and  overlooked  those  moments  since  it  would  have  been 
awkward  to  do  otherwise. 

Women  friends  allowed  expression  of  the  gentler, 
sensitive  side  of  me.  We  rarely  shared  football  games  or 
backpacking  trips,  but  we  exchanged  tears  and  confidences 
and  loved  each  other  openly  and  physically.  Sometimes  we 
grew  to  love  each  other  sexually,  usually  we  just  stayed 
friends,  but  we  shared  things  together  that  I would  have 
been  far  too  afraid  to  express  to  most  males. 

Perhaps  I'm  being  a little  unfair  to  myself  as  I look  back 
on  the  person  I was  and  see  the  changes  that  have  come 
about  in  just  a few  years.  1 think  even  then  I was  getting 
anxious  for  a new  framework  for  dealing  with  people. 
During  the  summer  before  my  first  year  at  Duke  I was  sent 
a copy  ot  The  University  Experience ; in  it  I found  an  article 
by  Eric  Durmer,  entitled  "For  Men  in  Isolation,"  which 
introduced  me  to  a consciousness  at  Duke  that  has  had  alot 
to  do  with  my  own  growth  in  the  past  three  years.  The 
changes  I've  experienced  (and  continue  to  experience)  fall 
again  into  two  basic  categories  — my  relationships  with 
women  and  men. 

I had  women  friends  who  got  involved  in  the  women's 
movement,  and  through  and  with  them  I began  to  rethink 
many  of  the  ideas  I'd  held  about  women  and  about  myself 
as  a male.  It  had  always  been  easy  to  show  the  sensitive 
and  gentle  parts  of  myself  to  women,  but  it  was  harder  to 
accept  traditionally  masculine  traits  in  them.  ("My  God, 
she's  a nice  person  and  everything,  but  she  sits  out  there  in 
the  parking  lot  in  her  leather  jacket  fixing  her  motorcycle.") 
Somehow  it  seems  to  be  the  attitude  more  than  the  action 
which  is  important.  Dating,  which  I have  many  times  in 
the  past  found  occasion  to  criticize  or  make  fun  of,  can 
involve  two  people  who  are  completely  free  of 
sexually-stereotyped  behavior.  A year  or  two  ago  I would 
rarely  open  a door  for  a woman,  even  if  she  had  15  pounds 
of  books  in  her  arms,  because  I didn't  want  to  be 
professing  a belief  in  male  physical  superiority.  I've  gotten 
a little  more  sensible  lately.  Dating  and  door-holding  aren't 
necessarily  sexist  institutions,  but  they  can  be. 

There  is  political  support  from  many  directions  for 


liberated  attitudes  about  women,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  women's  movement  has  affected  (at  least  in  some 
degree)  a majority  of  the  people  on  the  Duke  campus.  The 
section  of  the  population  which  lends  support  to 
re-definition  of  men  and  re-definition  of  relationships 
between  males  seems  much  smaller  and  far  less  visible.  It 
wasn't  until  my  second  year  here  that  I had  seen  and  heard 
enough  about  men's  groups  to  know  I wanted  to  join  one. 
During  the  fall  the  group  I joined  talked  about  most  of  the 
things  that  people  in  men's  groups  seem  to  talk  about  — 
dating,  ability  to  cry,  competition  for  women,  sex(of 
course),  thoughts  on  the  concept  of  masculinity  . . . Our 
greatest  struggle  was  in  speaking  personally,  and  thus 
taking  risks  with  each  other,  rather  than  speaking 
intellectually,  and  therefore  safely.  We  had  one  gay  man  in 
our  group,  so  we  talked  about  homosexuality  in  broad 
terms,  but  it  was  too  early  yet  for  most  of  us  to  reveal  any 
thoughts  and/or  fears  of  homosexuality  in  ourselves. 

The  following  semester  we  began  again,  with  a fifty 
percent  change  in  faces,  and  this  time  we  spent  almost  all 
our  time  talking  about  relationships  men  have  with  each 
other  (and  working  out  the  personal  relationships  in  and 
among  us  as  well).  We  built  on  the  qualities  we  had  that  we 
liked  (sensitivity,  for  example),  and  tried  to  throw  out  the 
ones  we  didn't  like  (competitiveness,  sexually-defined 
stereotypes,  etc.).  Two  of  the  men  in  our  group  had  had 
some  gay  experience,  and  this  time  we  all  delved  into 
ourselves  to  talk  about  our  sexual  feelings  for  men,  to  see  if 
there  were  any,  to  deal  with  them  if  there  were.  We  learned 
that  physical  affection  between  men  need  certainly  not  be 
representative  of  underlying  sexual  desire;  but  1 think  each 
of  us  also  came  to  accept  the  idea  that  we  had  a potential  for 
loving  men  sexually  as  well  as  nonsexually.  I found  that 
potential  in  myself,  as  a deep  friendship  with  one  of  the 
men  in  our  group  developed  into  a sexual  friendship. 

I heard  the  term  "human  liberation"  a couple  of  years 
ago,  and  it  was  used  to  encompass  the  ideologies  of 
freely-defined  roles  for  women  and  for  men.  Recently, 
several  books  have  been  published  about  "men's 
liberation,"  and  so  perhaps  there  will  be  more  political 
support  for  men  who  refuse  to  compete  for  grades,  or  who 
want  to  relate  to  women  on  equal  terms  (whether  sexually 
or  not),  or  who  want  to  be  able  to  physically  express  their 
love  (whether  sexual  love  or  platonic  love)  for  other  men 
freely.  I don't  know  exactly  where  I'm  going  as  regards 
"human  liberation,"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  once  I get  to 
the  point  where  a person's  sex  no  more  determines  my 
response  to  them  than  does  the  color  of  their  hair,  then  I'll 
have  reached  a point  where  I'm  allowing  myself  and  those  I 
come  in  contact  with  to  be  full  and  complete  human  beings 
— nothing  more,  but  nothing  less. 

Life  at  this  university,  as  elsewhere,  consists  of  choosing 
from  a mass  of  options.  I have  chosen  to  develop  some  of 
my  potentialities,  and  though  it's  not  possible  to 
determine  exactly  the  direction  of  my  experience  here  (nor 
would  I want  to),  I have  found  that  this  direction  has 
brought  me  in  contact  with  a community  of  like-minded 
people.  There  is  support  to  be  found  at  Duke  for  just  about 
any  kind  tf  lifestyle  or  .belief.  The  initial  dilemma  for  me 
was  in  deciding  the  ethicality  of  my  beliefs  and  behavior; 
as  my  change  and  growth  in  awareness  progressed, 
support  was  to  be  found  for  just  a little  bit  of  searching. 

— A l Davis 
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A Gay  Personhood 


So  you're  gay.  Or  think  you  may  be  gay  and  you're 
wondering  how  that's  going  to  affect  your  life  at  Duke. 
There's  no  point  in  trying  to  kid  you  because  you'll  find 
out  soon  enough  for  yourself.  For  gays,  life  at  Duke  is  not 
what  it  could  be  or  what  it  should  be.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  here  who  still,  unquestioningly  and  unthinkingly, 
condemn  homosexuality  and  homosexuals.  And  the 
University  itself  has  not  yet  included  gays  in  its  Equal 
Opportunity  Policy.  Bigotry  still  exists  and  you'll  have  to 
learn  to  deal  with  that. 

But  things  do  change,  however  slowly.  Little  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  lest  we  forget,  Duke  was  still  officially  a 
University  for  whites  only.  That  changed.  At  that  time,  two 
fraternities  were  designated  as  the  "Jewish  fraternities" 
and  most  of  the  rest  did  not  accept  Jews  or  Orientals.  That's 
changed  too.  So  ten  years  from  now,  things  may  be  very 
different  for  gays  at  Duke. 

In  the  meantime,  gays  participate  in  all  aspects  of 
university  life:  as  administrators,  deans,  professors, 
students,  and  non-academic  employees.  If  you  want  to  get 
to  know  other  gays,  we  have  regular  meetings  and  there  is 
a gay  bar  in  Chapel  Hill  (The  Electric  Company).  If  you 
simply  want  to  talk  to  someone,  the  Gay  Alliance  offers 
private  counseling.  In  addition,  both  PISCES,  a student  run 
sexuality  counseling  service,  and  the  University 
Counseling  Center,  a professionally  staffed  service,  will  be 
glad  to  listen  to  you  and  talk  with  you  — as  a human  being, 
not  as  a freak  or  a clinical  case  study.  So  you're  not  isolated 
and  you're  not  alone  — unless  you  choose  to  be. 


The  Gay  Alliance  was  formed  nearly  three  years  ago.  We 
have  no  party  lines  and  no  official  creeds.  Politically,  our 
members  range  from  conservative  Republicans  to 
Socialists.  Religiously,  we  include  members  of  all  faiths, 
and  no  faith  at  all.  We  are  united  simply  as  gay  people  and 
together  we've  tried  to  do  more  and  more  each  year.  We 
have  an  office  (205  East  Campus  Center)  and  a small  library 
of  books  and  periodicals.  We  publish  a newsletter,  we 
provide  speakers  for  various  classes,  we  have  participated 
in  radio  discussion  programs,  we  have  parties  and  picnics. 

If  you're  heterosexual,  you  may  be  wondering  w'hat  all  of 
this  means  to  you.  Relax.  We're  not  out  to  convert  you;  we 
only  want  you  to  stop  trying  to  convert  us.  In  the  end,  we 
are  only  seeking  those  things  which  you  take  for  granted; 
those  "unalienable  rights"  of  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  speaks:  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  If  you  can  accept  that,  if  you  can  accept  the  fact 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  that  you  area,  then 
there  are  no  real  differences  between  us. 

And  if  you're  gay,  the  significance  of  the  Alliance  was 
perhaps  best  expressed  by  one  of  our  members  a year  or 
two  ago.  He  wrote:  "For  all  of  us,  and  for  the  University  as 
a whole,  a forum  such  as  the  DGA  serves  best  as  an 
exemption : a very  real  symbol  that  the  old  stereotypes  have 
begun  to  fade,  the  old  compromises  to  vanish  into  the 
realm  of  the  irrelevant;  a reminder  that  new  freedom  brings 
new  choices;  and  an  assurance  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  be  alone." 

—John  Martin 
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CRU 

My  first  view  of  Duke  was  during  my  spring  vacation  of 
my  senior  year  in  high  school  when  I came  to  visit  my 
brother  who  was  a student  here.  It  was  a relaxing  and 
enjoyable  vacation,  as  my  spirits  were  elated  by  the 
beautiful  campus  and  its  spring  glories. 

Before  I returned  home,  I asked  my  brother  about 
student  organizations  at  Duke.  I remember  him  telling  me 
about  ASDU  and  the  "Y."  What  would  I be  interested  in? 
At  my  high  school  I belonged  to  an  organization  called  the 
Students  for  Black  Awareness  and  Action;  was  there  an 
organization  like  that  here  at  Duke?  There  was  an 
organization  for  black  students  called  the  Association  of 
African  Students,  but  my  brother  emphasized  that  1 could 
not  join  it  because  1 was  not  black.  Had  he  tried  to  join  and 
been  denied?  My  brother,  becoming  quickly  exasperated 
with  his  little  sister,  tried  to  set  me  straight.  Then  he  gave 
me  a line  which  I would  hear  over  and  over  again  in  the 
future  as  a Duke  student.  "Look  at  the  black  tables  in  the 
C.I.  Doesn't  that  mean  blacks  don't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  whites?"  I should  have  known  from  then  on 
what  to  expect  in  the  fall. 

When  I came  to  Duke  to  stay,  what  did  I find?  To  begin 
with,  in  my  dormitory,  roommates  were  always  of  the 
same  race.  Well,  I told  myself,  that  was  not  always 
controlled  by  the  students.  But  in  the  G.A.  cafeteria,  whites 
didn't  sit  with  blacks.  I began  to  sense  a code  of  unspoken 
rules  w.hich  I was  expected  to  follow  and  the  one  rule  was: 
thou  shalt  not  cross  the  color  line.  Whose  rule  was  it?  Even 
the  religious  groups  were  and  still  are  segregated.  There 
exists  a Black  Christian  Group  and  other,  predominantly 
white  Christian  groups.  ASDU  and  the  Chronicle,  two  very 
important  and  powerful  organizations,  were  also 
predominantly  white. 

I was  getting  a bit  annoyed  and  frustrated.  But  why 
should  I have  been  surprised?  Duke  is  no  different  from 
any  other  institution  in  American  society.  The  high  school 
most  Duke  students  came  from  was  probably  much  the 
same,  interracially.  The  students  were  just  bringing  along 
their  socialized  values  and  life-styles.  Why  would  1 expect 
Duke  to  be  any  different? 

I've  been  told  that  whites  and  blacks  don't  associate 
because  we  choose  friends  of  the  same  cultural 
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background.  But  wait,  do  we  really  choose  by  that  criteria? 
Don't  we  merely  choose  on  the  basis  of  skin  color?  Why  do 
we  narrow  ourselves  to  knowing  people  of  the  same 
background?  What  value  does  an  education  have  if  one 
cannot  learn  to  share  and  appreciate  differences  in  ideas, 
backgrounds,  or  culture? 

What  about  the  need  of  a black  student  to  maintain  his 
black  identity  in  an  overwhelmingly  white  institution? 
Isn't  it  important  for  blacks  to  establish  strong  bonds  with 
each  other,  to  form  a solidarity  and  a culture?  Blacks  here  at 
Duke  and  outside  of  Duke  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
achieving  pluralism  within  a white  society.  How  does  a 
group  assimilate  into  a society  and  still  retain  its  group 
identity?  The  Association  deals  with  this  problem.  In  my 
opinion,  demonstrative  white  support  of  Association 
activities  is  more  important  than  white  membership  in  the 
Association  and,  likewise,  in  the  Dance  Black  group  and 
the  black  drama  group,  Karamu. 

Instead  of  asking  why  the  Association  isn't  integrated,  I 
want  to  ask  why  the  white  groups  aren't  integrated.  To  me, 
the  reason  is  that  those  white  groups  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  black  students.  The 
white  groups  don't  have  black  membership  because  the 
goals  of  the  group  are  far  removed  from  black  student's 
concerns.  WTiy  can't  white  students  identify  more  strongly 
with  their  black  peers?  Isn't  the  black  struggle  also  a white 
struggle?  Don't  all  of  us  become  liberated  in  the  same 
process? 

These  are  questions  I have  asked  myself  while  at  Duke 
and  I think  they  are  important  ones  to  ask.  I've  had  to 
question  myself  and  my  actions  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  I was  helping  to  perpetuate  the  polarity 
which  exists  here.  I've  had  to  judge  myself  critically  to  find 
out  why  I react  to  people  the  way  I do,  because  1 am  not 
color  blind,  though  1 would  like  to  be.  Our  society  is  not  a 
raceless  one  and  it  has  imposed  on  everyone,  myself 
included,  its  racist  values.  It  is  necessary  for  me,  and  I think 
for  you  as  well,  to  question  whether  we  have  integrated  the 
negative  racial  attitudes  prevalent  in  our  society  into  our 
lives. 

Student  groups  do  facilitate  this  questioning  process  and 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1975,  a few  students  began 
discussing  the  interracial  situation  at  Duke,  they  realized 
the  need  for  a collective  effort.  1 joined  this  Committee  for 
Racial  Understanding  in  hopes  that  we,  as  a group,  would 
ease  the  tensions  between  white  and  black  stude  ts  and 
stimulate  greater  interaction.  This  year  the  Committee  has 
initiated  and  funded  several  projects  including  a house 
course,  parties,  films,  speakers,  and  an  independent  study 
on  institutional  racism.  A central  part  of  the  CRU  activities 
are  the  weekly  meetings  where  students  come  together  to 
talk  informally.. 

The  goals  of  the  Committee  are  to  facilitate  a better 
understanding  between  the  races,  to  provide  opportunities 
for  communication  and  interaction,  and  to  generate  an 
awareness  of  each  persons  own  prejudices  as  well  as  those 
of  the  society  at  large.  These  goals  are  idealistic  and  so 
overwhelming  that  they  may  seem  unrealistic  for  an 
individual  to  attain.  Y et,  I have  found  that  being  a part  of 
the  Committee  for  Racial  Understanding  has  given  me 
hope  that  the  racial  environment  at  Duke  and  in  our  society 
can  and  will  change  for  the  better. 

— Sue  W'illman 

— Sue  W'ilhnan  with  the  patient  assistance  ot  Lisa  Valenzuela,  i 


Experiencing 

Durham 

' 

. 

At  Duke  most  of  you  will  become  quite  immersed  in  a 
community  entirely  new  to  you  — a community  of 
students  aged  roughly  from  eighteen  to  the  mid-twenties, 
with  whom  you  will  be  eating,  pondering,  studying,  and 
playing  practically  twenty-four  hours  a day.  New  faces, 
diverse  backgrounds,  different  goals  and  hopes,  unheard 
of  morals  and  ethics;  certainly  the  vitality  and  freshness 
emitted  from  such  a unique  community  of  unmonitored. 


unrestricted  people  will  keep  your  minds  discovering  and 
your  feet  hopping. 

I have  loved  living  in  this  community;  in  my  two  years  at 
Duke,  my  perception  of  others  has  widened  greatly, 
though  not  without  great  pain  at  times;  my  exposure  to 
many  types  of  students  of  different  educational 
philosophies  and  directions  has  strengthened  my  tolerance 
for  strange  and  unfamiliar  types  of  people;  and, 
surrounded  by  students  my  own  age,  all  of  whom  are  also 
questioning,  learning  and  changing,  1 feel  secure  and  able 
to  sort  out  my  values,  revising  a few,  adding  others.  In 
some  classes  1 have  been  fascinated  by  teachers  who  wish 
to  impart  to  their  students  that  same  urge  to  pursue  a given 
field  which  has  grabbed  them.  In  other  classes  I have  slept, 
eventually  learning  the  material  but  remaining  fairly 
oblivious  to  the  teacher's  identity. 

Yet,  my  purpose  in  writing  this  article  is  in  hopes  that 
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your  experience  at  Duke  does  not  stop  at  your  encounters 
with  students  and  teachers  or  with  your  various 
commitments  on  campus,  whether  they  be  of  classes, 
parties,  clubs,  sports,  or  love  affairs.  1 am  thinking  of  what 
one  can  do  off  campus,  in  that  world  where  people  feed 
themselves  without  meal  cards,  clothe  their  children,  and 
pay  money  in  order  to  ride  a bus.  Although  I have  lived  on 
campus  for  the  past  two  years  and  intend  to  stay  in  my 
dormitory  for  at  least  another  semester,  I have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  off  campus  a considerable  amount  of 
time  by  tutoring  kids  in  Durham.  This  involvement  in 
Durham  has  both  incited  further  consideration  and 
weighing  of  my  values,  and  granted  greater  insight  into  my 
life  at  Duke. 

During  the  Spring  semester,  I worked  with  a program 
organized  by  Lincoln  Fish  of  the  Duke  Forestry  School.  I 
and  six  other  Duke  students  worked  with  kindergarten 
classes  at  a nearby  grammar  school;  our  group's  name  is 
CEED,  which  stands  for  "Committee  for  Environmental 
Education  at  Duke."  We  went  to  the  grammar  school  for  an 
afternoon  each  week;  two  other  CEED  groups  taught  a 
sixth  grade  and  a high  school  class  elsewhere.  Our  goal  is 
to  sensitize  children  to  the  environment  around  them,  to 
expose  them  to  the  milennia  of  sounds,  and  sights  which 
surround  us  all.  We  performed  experiments,  took  walks 
through  the  woods  ‘and  made  peanut  butter;  we  also 
pretended  to  be  seeds  and  grew  into  tall  willowy  trees.  We 
wished  to  make  learning  fun,  and  to  make  the  learners 
aggressive  towards  the  material,  keen  and  perceptive  of 
their  environment  — not  passive  sacks  waiting  to  be  filled 
with  meaningless  scientific  terms. 

A tight,  three-way  bond  grew  between  the  children,  the 
kindergarten  teachers,  and  the  Duke  students.  As  we 
became  more  familiar  with  one  another,  all  of  us  grew 
progressively  bolder  and  excited  about  the  program.  The 
teachers  began  to  actively  participate  in  our  experiments, 
adding  their  thoughts  and  recalling  their  experiences  with 
sprouting  seeds,  making  jelly,  or  planting  gardens.  They 
were  proud  of  our  program  when  CEED  held  a workshop 
to  which  came  kindergarten  teachers  from  all  over  Durham. 

During  my  Fall  semester  this  past  year,  I was  an  assistant 
teacher  in  a Headstart  Daycare  Center.  Here,  I was  not  a 
visiting  student  teacher,  but  rather  a "grownup  woman" 
working  with  other  women  from  Durham.  I helped  to  lay 
out  the  children's  lunch,  I tucked  them  into  bed  for  their 
naps,  I read  to  them  and  listened  to  them.  I grew  close  to 
the  teacher  whom  I assisted;  we  shared  our  ideas  and 
feelings  about  children  and  education.  The  other  teachers 
gave  me  their  impressions  of  Duke,  for  many  of  them  had  a 
sister  or  a friend  who  worked  as  a cleaning  person  in 
Duke's  dormitories. 

Most  of  the  children  and  teachers  lived  in  the 
neighborhoods  surrounding  the  center.  Much  of  this  area 
is  quite  poor;  many  families  lead  a poverty  level  existence. 
The  children  are  termed  "educationally  disadvantaged;" 
many  are  on  the  road  to  becoming  poor  students,  possible 
dropouts,  and  thus,  victims  of  the  perpetual  poverty  cycle. 
Hence,  at  Headstart,  the  teachers  try  to  bestow  a great  deal 
of  attention  and  love  upon  the  child,  encouraging  social 
interaction  as  well  as  physical  development.  1 could  see  the 
grand  effects  of  Headstart.  Some  children  opened  up  and 
began  to  talk,  some  learned  to  be  more  gentle  and  to  stop 
playing  Kung  Fu  with  their  hard-heeled  shoes. 

The  impressions  that  both  Headstart  and  CEED  made 
upon  me  were  incredibly  forceful.  1 recall  riding  my  bike 
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down  Trinity  and  Mangum  Streets  into  increasingly  poorer 
neighborhoods,  smiling  to  the  now  familiar  faces  on  the 
front  porches,  waving  to  the  men  who  hang  out  on  the 
corners  and  always  yell  at  me,  "Hey  babe!"  Then,  the  day 
over,  riding  back  towards  East  Campus  and  affluence 
again,  where  I would  sit  in  the  Dope  Shop  and  write  in  my 
tutoring  journal,  surrounded  by  tennis-clothed  Dukees. 
Sitting  there  and  thinking  about  my  day:  about  little  Kisha 
who  must  get  up  early  to  fix  breakfast  for  her  little  brothers 
and  sisters  (though  she's  only  four  years  old),  about  Arlo 
who  hasn't  learned  to  use  the  bathroom  and  his  mother 
who  always  forgets  to  send  extra  clothing  with  him  to 
school,  about  the  terrible  conditions  of  the  houses  in  which 
many  of  the  children  live.  Which  world  is  the  real  world? 
My  world  of  college:  all  nighters,  seeing  neat-looking 

I people  on  the  quad,  of  playing  in  the  tunnels  and  hoping 
that  security  doesn't  catch  me,  of  dancing  in  the  Down 
Under,  or,  the  world  in  which  1 sat,  listening  to  Kisha 
describe  the  rat  which  runs  out  of  the  hole  in  her  dining 
room's  wall  while  she  eats  dinner? 

Working  with  CEED,  my  worlds  did  not  grind  quite  so 
violently  against  each  other;  yet,  sometimes,  while 
dodging  bodies  in  the  C.I.,  hearing  snatches  of 


conversations  about  sorority  rush,  term  papers,  ATO 
exploits,  Allen  building,  grad  schools,  1 would  remember 
the  day  that  I sat  in  a hollow  in  the  woods  with  five  year 
old  Michael,  listening  to  the  trees,  the  wind,  the  stream 
nearby.  Michael  had  never  sat  so  quietly  before  and  had 
never  experienced  such  a cooling  and  serene  peace. 

I write  that  I am  struck  by  the  different  worlds  of  my  life 
at  Duke  and  my  life  working  in  Durham.  Certainly  you 
may  be  struck  already  by  your  different  worlds  of 
studentdom  and  parentdom.  Many  students  differentiate 
the  "real  world"  and  Duke;  1 do  not  wish  to  contribute  to 
this  dichotomy.  My  interaction  with  students  and  teachers 
at  Duke  is  just  as  real  as  my  interaction  with  the  teachers, 
the  parents  of  my  students,  and  the  kids  in  Durham  — just 
as  when  I leave  college,  the  world  1 enter  will  be  real. 
Important  to  me  is  trying  to  experience  as  many  different 
worlds  as  possible.  The  community  at  Duke  is  valuable  and 
unique,  but  it  became  far  more  meaningful  when 
accompanied  by  exposures  to  the  Durham  community. 
Tutoring  was  one  way  in  which  I could  participate  in  a 
different  area;  certainly  the  people  I encountered  in  my 
jobs  taught  me  far  more  than  I could  ever  teach  them. 

— Katharine  Somerville 


Simplifying 
Our  Lifestyles 


To  give  up  all  personal  possessions  and  live  a cold  and 
austere  existence  — is  that  a simplified  lifestyle?  Does  it 
imply  suffering  from  unfilled  needs  in  order  that  the 
starving  masses  in  India  may  have  more  to  eat?  Must  all 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  life  be  relinquished?  Quite  the 
opposite;  I would  argue  that  simplifying  our  lifestyles  is 
not  at  all  a matter  of  noble  self-sacrifice  and  suffering  but 
rather  the  self-interested  choice  of  a more  meaningful, 
fulfilling  life.  That  it  can  serve  toward  the  greater  benefit  of 
human  kind  remains  a secondary,  though  no  less 
important  goal.  Contrary  to  the  common  notion  of  "penny 
pinching",  the  term  "creative  deprivation"  would  more 
accurately  describe  simplified  living.  By  keeping  mind  and 
senses  free  from  the  dead  weight  of  overabundant 
materialism,  we  learn  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  personal 
energies  and  resources. 

Simplifying  our  lifestyles,  however,  involves  much  more 
than  outward  appearances;  it  must  be  an  attitude  of  mind, 
a philosophy  which  harmonizes  human  needs  with 
nature's  supply.  We  must  recognize  the  influencing  factors 
on  our  present  needs  in  order  to  take  a more  active  part  in 
determining  them.  Who  decides  that  we  "need"  an  electric 
toothbrush;  our  parents?  the  Joneses?  General  Electric 
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Corporation?  Why  are  we  wearing  longer  skirts  and  wider 
ties  this  year  — for  added  warmth?  In  the  words  of  Mason 
Williams,  "People  used  to  buy  things  because  they  needed 
the  things  to  survive,  not  because  the  things  needed  people 
to  survive."  Think  of  the  long  hours  of  creative  energy 
potential  spent  in  convincing  us  that  we  "need"  new 
enzyme  packed  SUDZ  for  whiter  clothes,  a happier  family, 
and  envious  neighbors.  What  determines  the  "quality  of 
life?"  When  do  luxuries  slip  into  the  category  of  needs  and 
how  much  do  they  block  our  experience  of  life's  real 
meaning?  "Most  of  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  so-called 
comforts  of  life  are  not  only  dispensable  but  positive 
hindrances  to  the  elevation  of  mankind  ...  It  is  life  near 
the  bone  where  it  is  sweetest."  (Henry  David  Thoreau) 

The  first  settlers  in  our  country  lived  creatively  in 
response  to  enforced  deprivation.  They  had  no  choice  but 
to  draw  their  existence  from  nature's  wildness.  Being 
totally  dependent  on  nature  as  their  provider,  they  could 
readily  appreciate  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  undependable 
whims.  In  our  present  materialistically  complex  and 
growth  oriented  society,  we  are  even  more  dependent  on 
the  earth's  energy  resources  to  satisfy  what  we  think  to  be 
ever  increasing  needs,  but  we  are  separated  from  our 
provider  by  so  many  layers  of  technology  that  we  have  lost 
all  appreciation  for  that  reliance.  We  no  longer  see 
ourselves  as  a part  of  nature,  but  rather  as  destined  to 
conquer  and  dominate  it,  not  seeming  to  realize  that  even 
if  we  win  the  battle,  we  will  be  on  the  losing  side.  To 
simplify  our  lifestyles  means  to  transfer  our  dependence 
from  control  of  environmental  resources  to  greater  use  of 
human  energy.  Not  a finite  reserve  like  petroleum,  human 
energy  can  be  renewed  and  restored.  It  grows  and 
strengthens  through  use  rather  than  becoming  depleted, 
and  enriches  the  human  environment  rather  than  polluting 
it. 

Celebration  and  gift-giving  are  an  essential  part  of 
human  interactions  in  which  affirmation  of  life  and  love 
for  other  people  is  expressed.  The  concept  of  a holiday  was 
bom  when  societies  grew  too  large  to  involve  all  members 
in  a single  event  at  the  same  place.  What  seems  to  have 
replaced  this  celebration  of  people,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
celebration  of  things.  Every  holiday  season  brings  a new 
surge  of  mostly  useless  material  goods  with  which  w’e 
attempt  to  express  our  joy  in  living  and  caring  for  one 
another.  Then  is  our  chance  to  make-up  for  our  lack  of  real 
giving  in  the  past;  giving  of  ourselves  — our  time  and 
energy.  Instead,  we  buy  our  children  "love"  through  toys 
which  are  many  times  psychologically  if  not  physically 
harmful.  We  show  "concern"  for  our  friends  by  stripping 
their  natural  environment  for  the  production  of  unneeded 
gifts  and  decorations.  How  can  we  celebrate  life  by  helping 
to  destroy  it?  Celebration  and  gift  giving  must  be  an 
investment  of  self  and  an  enrichment  of  human 
relationships.  They  must  be  life-supporting,  creatively 
renewing  and  restating  what  we  truly  are  and  what  we 
believe. 

Can  creativity  be  bought  in  a packaged  kit  which  spells 
disaster  should  one  piece  be  missing  or  the  directions 
illegible?  Is  it  contained  within  the  lines  of  a paint  by 
number  picture,  confined  by  the  perception  of  some 
unknown  person?  Must  creativity  be  only  a part  of  a 
hobby,  separated  from  the  rest  of  life's  activities? 
Handicrafts  began  as  a creative  means  to  remold  nature's 
gifts  into  a more  useable  form.  With  this  came  a greater 
appreciation  for  nature,  the  resource  provider, 


necessitating  an  intimate  understanding  of  its  complex 
cycles  and  processes.  In  addition,  came  the  satisfaction  of 
drawing  on  one's  own  resources  to  make  creative  use  of 
limited  material.  Remaking  something  non-functional  into 
a useable  form  brings  the  personal  fulfillment  of  returning 
purpose  to  a useless  form.  As  William  Creech  of  Pine 
Mountain  Kentucky  aptly  put  it:  "H'it's  better  for  folkses' 
characters  to  lam  'em  to  do  things  with  their  hands." 
Pleasure  and  satisfaction  can  be  found  in  every  phase  of 
life's  activities.  So  often  I've  found  myself  rushing  through 
one  task  to  another,  never  allowing  time  to  enjoy  anything 
that  I do  and  forgetting  that  the  simplest  tasks  can  bring 
great  pleasure.  Instead  of  enjoying  the  time  spent,  I am 
constantly  working  to  create  more  free  time  — free  time  to 
do  what?  Free  time  to  fill  with  more  hectic  activities. 
Perhaps  by  simplifying  my  lifestyle,  creativity  can  become 
a more  integral  part  of  my  existence. 

By  removing  the  barriers  of  materialistic  interference,  it 
becomes  possible  to  make  fuller,  more  creative  use  of  all 
our  senses  — increasing  our  awareness  and  sense  of 
beauty.  Opening  endless  worlds  of  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  stimulation,  this  new  outlook  can  provide  more 
entertainment  than  we  could  possibly  experience  fully 
within  a single  lifetime.  If  we  only  take  time  to  notice 
, things,  a square  foot  of  grass  can  easily  provide  an  hour's 
worth  of  perceptual  stimulation  — the  intricacies  and 
complex  activities  of  such  a small  area  are  overwhelming. 
But  can  even  the  sense  of  beauty  be  simplified?  Can  we 
define  it  in  our  own  terms?  To  me,  like  the  wrinkles  of  the 
land,  an  old  wrinkled  face,  broken  into  ridges  and  hollows 
of  worry  and  joy  tells  of  more  living  than  one  that  is 
smooth  and  painted.  Clothes  too,  become  more  beautiful 
as  they  harbor  memories  of  a barbed  wire  fence  that  was  a 
little  too  high,  or  of  a paintbrush  that  slipped.  Because 
nature  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  beauty,  those 
things  that  distort  and  hide  it  least  seem  most  beautiful. 

The  thought  that  beauty  may  be  an  end  in  itself . . . not  a 
luxury  or  an  incidental  addition,  that  the  goals  we  are 
rushing  about  for  are  not  of  ultimate  importance,  that 
by  living  beautifully,  harminously,  ethically  and  simply 
in  relationship  to  ourselves,  each  other,  and  other  life 
forms  . . . may  help  to  restore  this  wounded  planet 
someday  to  a little  of  its  original  glory.  (Alternatives) 
This  wounded  planet  of  ours  has  been  referred  to  as 
"spaceship  earth,"  or  "small  planet"  suggesting  that  we 
are  all  a part  of  the  single  earth  organism.  Sharing  a sense 
of  global  community  means  that  we  are  aware  of  and  take 
responsibility  for  the  effects  of  our  own  lives  on  the  earth's 
environment  and  its  people.  We  must  develop  a life 
supporting  lifestyle  of  permanence,  recognizing  that  our 
individual  lives  do  make  a difference. 

Sometimes  history  is  changed  in  great  sweeps  but  more 
often  it  is  changed  by  the  sum  total  of  apparently 
ineffectual  and  almost  meaningless  existential  actions 
out  of  which  a new  culture  and  from  which  new  values 
arise.  (David  McReynolds) 

By  broadening  the  boundaries  of  our  community  to 
include  that  of  the  entire  world,  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  our  individual  lifestyles,  both  for  our  own 
personal  fulfillment  and  for  the  survival  of  our  neighbors: 
We  must  stop  being  consumers  and  start  being 
producers;  producers  of  ideas,  of  friendships,  of 
beautiful  objects,  of  better  relationships  among  all 
people,  of  a more  humane  and  descent  society.  (Ernest 
Callenbach) 
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Exploring,  Sharing, 
and  Acting:  YM-YWCA 


A desirable  if  not  inevitable  consequence  of  education  is 
a widened  perception  of  the  global  community  of  which 
we  are  a part.  The  intricacies  of  biological  and  societal 
processes  which  this  widened  perception  reveals  may 
amaze  us  — from  the  seemingly  miraculous  array  of 
chemical  interactions  that  sustain  cellular  life  to  the 
increasingly  complex  systems  the  people  of  the  world  have 
developed  to  govern  themselves  and  exchange  goods  and 
services.  Developing  a greater  appreciation  for  all  life 
processes  is  a rewarding  experience  that  a college 
education  provides.  An  equally  desirable  end  of  education 
is  to  take  a step  beyond  appreciation  and  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  with  which  a widened  awareness  of  life 
carries  — namely  identifying  and  striving  to  overcome 
those  elements  in  the  world  that  dampen  or  impede  a full 
appreciation  of  human  existence  by  some  or  even  all 
members  of  the  global  community.  But  no  matter  how 
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educated  an  individual  may  be  or  how  great  he  or  she  may 
be  at  solving  problems,  when  that  individual  is  juxtaposed 
to  global  problems  ranging  from  hunger  and  the  threat  of 
nuclear  annihilation  to  the  need  for  prison  reform  here  in 
North  Carolina,  the  task  often  appears  formidable.  Too 
often  individuals  acting  as  individuals,  regardless  of  the 
depth  of  their  concern,  become  discouraged  and  write  off 
their  actions  as  hopeless  and  futile. 

Many  people  who  have  experienced  this  “minnow  in  an 
ocean  of  problems"  syndrome  have  realized  the  need  for 
and  potential  power  of  a support  community  comprised  of 
other  folks  who  share  similar  concerns.  As  a member  of 
such  a community,  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  surrounding  us  is  accelerated  by  the  sharing  of 
individual  perceptions.  A sense  of  vision  and  hope  is 
generated  by  the  collective  support  and  efforts  of  the 
community.  Over  the  years,  numerous  support 


communities  addressing  particular  concerns  have  sprouted 
in  and  around  the  Duke  community;  some  still  remain, 
some  dwindle,  and  some  have  reorganized  to  form  new 
groups.  One  "support  community"  that  has  continually 
served  as  a base  from  which  people  in  the  Duke 
community  have  actively  expressed  their  concerns  is  the 
Duke  YM-YWCA. 

The  Duke  YM-YWCA  is  an  open  community  working  for 
the  development  of  attitudes  and  lifestyles  that  are  directed 
toward  the  realization  of  peace,  justice,  freedom  and 
dignity  for  all  people.  We  acknowledge  our  shared 
humanity  and  the  importance  of  an  active  concern  for  other 
human  beings.  Accordingly,  we  are  impelled  to  resist  those 
institutions  that  dehumanize  and  destroy.  We  struggle  for 
the  establishment  of  social  and  political  structures  which 
are  just,  humane,  and  participatory.  At  the  same  time  we 
celebrate  life  and  the  joys  of  free,  spontaneous  expressions 
of  love. 

The  nature  of  the  YM-YWCA  community  is  best 
expressed  by  its  history.  In  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  the 
two  "Y's"  were  separate  and  were  primarily  service 
organizations.  One  of  their  functions  included 
coordinating  orientation  for  new  students  — the  University 
Experience  (what  you're  reading)  is  a modified 
continuation  of  a project  this  orientation  service  included. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties,  the  focus  of  the  two  Y's 
changed  as  student  activism  began  to  make  its  debut  at 
Duke.  Forums  were  held  on  issues  such  as  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  colonialism  in  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
Vietnam,  the  draft,  and  Civil  Rights,  with  action  groups 
emanating  from  these  symposiums. 

In  the  early  seventies,  the  two  Y's  merged  and  task  forces 
addressing  the  problems  of  racism  and  sexism  in  the  Duke 
and  Durham  communities  were  formed,  following  the 
general  guidelines  of  the  national  YWCA  imperative  to 
"eliminate  racism  wherever  it  exists  and  by  any  means 
necessary."  A sexuality  counseling  center  was  organized 
on  campus  by  the  Y,  and  is  presently  located  in  Flowers 
building  under  the  name  of  PISCES.  Another  exciting  step 
was  undertaken  by  the  Y when  the  Institute  for 
Non-violent  Study  and  Action  was  formed.  The  Institute 
evolved  into  a "support  community"  for  participating  in 
and  reflecting  upon  non-violent  actions  and  movements  on 
both  the  local  and  international  level.  A symposium  on 
penal  reform  held  in  the  spring  of  1975  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a criminal  justice  task  force  that  has 
actively  campaigned  with  similar  local  groups  for  the 
elimination  of  the  death  penalty  and  justice  for  political 
prisoners  such  as  the  Wilmington  10  and  the  Charlotte  3.  In 
addition  to  action  in  local  communities,  a continuing  goal 
of  this  task  force  has  been  to  voice  the  injustices  within  the 
N.C.  prison  system. 

This  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  criminal  justice  group, 
the  Y organized  a Hunger  Task  Force  to  coordinate 
awareness  and  action  on  campus  pertaining  to  the  world 
hunger  crisis.  Six  goals  were  outlined  from  which 
numerous  activities  have  arisen: 

— Raise  campus  and  community  awareness  about  world 
hunger; 

— Encourage  and  take  positive  steps  toward  affecting 
legislation  and  governmental  decisions  relating  to  U.S. 
food  and  overseas  development  policy; 

— Collect  and  employ  university  resources  to  educate  the 
campus  and  community  in  issues  related  to  world  hunger; 

— Help  in  the  contribution  towards  immediate  relief  and 


development  of  affected  peoples; 

— Struggle  to  effect  an  institutional  response  by  Duke 
through  curriculum,  types  of  food  served,  investments  in 
corporations  whose  practices  contribute  to  the  problems 
related  to  world  hunger,  etc.; 

— Insure  the  existence  of  a continuing  structure  on 
campus  for  dealing  with  these  concerns  in  the  future. 

Not  all  of  these  goals  have  been  entirely  reached,  but 
work  has  begun  on  all  of  them.  What's  needed  most  is 
people  power!  The  realization  of  the  links  between  hunger 
and  the  maldistribution  of'&ealth  along  with  the  societal 
mechanisms  that  perpetuate  it,  is  a growing  concern  in  this 
country  and  others.  The  Hunger  Task  Force  has  enabled 
people  on  the  Duke  campus  to  share  in  the  vision  and 
excitement  of  the  "hunger  movement." 

This  coming  year  promises  to  be  an  exciting  one,  with 
the  hunger  and  criminal  justice  task  forces  continuing  their 
work.  Another  issue  that  the  Y may  move  into  this  fall  is 
nuclear  disarmament.  Anti-war  activist  Elizabeth 
McAllister  spent  a couple  of  days  on  the  Duke  campus  this 
past  April,  delivering  a major  address  on  this  subject  and 
serving  as  resource  person  for  people  interested  in 
organizing  around  the  whole  issue  of  escalating 
armaments,  both  nuclear  and  conventional. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  concluding  this  "introduction" 
to  the  group  of  people  who  have  presented  this  publication 
to  you  is  to  end  on  a personal  note.  The  three  years  I have 
been  associated  with  the  Y have  been  very  rewarding  ones, 
and  vital  and  exciting  supplements  to  my  "formal" 
education.  My  experiences  in  this  community  have 
widened  my  vision  of  the  growing  movement  and 
commitment  of  individuals  working  together  for  a 
collective  humanity.  What  were  once  idealisms  have 
become  potential  realities  towards  which  I can  faithfully 
work.  The  personal  growth  that  has  resulted  from  my 
interactions  with  people  who  have  been  supportive  of  my 
ideas  as  well  as  those  whose  thinking  and/or  actions  I have 
attempted  to  constructively  question,  has  been  an  equally 
rewarding  consequence  of  my  involvement  with  the  Y.  As 
in  the  case  with  mpst  groups  we  become  attached  to,  my 
only  regret  is  in  leaving;  yet  the  feeling  of  having  been  a 
part  of  the  continuing  tradition  of  commitment  to 
humanistic  concerns  that  the  Y has  embodied  will  remain. 

I cannot  promise  you  that  the  Y will  meet  your  particular 
interests  but  I can  promise  you  that  becoming  a part  of  a 
support  community  like  it  will  be  a rewarding  and 
fulfilling  experience  and  I encourage  you  to  look  into  one. 

— Wynn  Hord 
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NC  PIRG 

The  North  Carolina  Public  Interest  Research  Group  (NC 
PIRG)  is  a student  directed,  professionally  staffed 
organization  which  seeks  solutions  to  consumer  and 
environmental  problems  through  research  and  advocacy. 
Established  in  1972  by  the  students  of  Duke  University 
with  broad  support  from  University  faculty  and 
administrators,  NC  PIRG  strives  to  meet  two  vital  needs. 
First  is  the  need  for  strong,  independent  groups 
representing  the  broader  public  interest  to  our  local,  as  well 
as  national,  institutions  — groups  equipped  with  the 
expertise  necessary  to  effectively  advocate  that  interest  on 
complex  issues.  Second,  and  equally  important,  is  the  need 
to  provide  students  with  the  technical  resources  necessary 
to  transform  concern  for  social  problems  into  constructive 
social  change. 

NC  PIRG  utilizes  the  combined  resources  of  students 
and  a professional  staff  to  research  and  analyze  issues 
affecting  the  welfare  of  North  Carolina  citizens,  to 
challenge  public  and  private  policies  which  breach  that 
welfare,  and  to  construct  and  advocate  new  policy  when  it 
is  needed.  Through  PIRG,  academic  research  is  made 
manifest  in  the  form  of  lobbying  efforts,  litigation,  and 
consumer  awareness  campaigns.  The  student  working  in 
PIRG  develops  substantial  knowledge  of  key  concerns  of 
the  community.  In  doing  so,  the  student  not  only  enriches 
his  or  her  educational  experience,  but  also  serves  as  an 
expert  witness  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

-NC  PIRG 


Prison  Reform 

This  is  my  fourth  attempt  to  write  this  article,  for  the 
issue  brings  to  me  a complex  tangle  of  sentiments  and 
feelings.  My  various  attempts  have  begun  angrily, 
excitedly,  stubbornly;  1 am  writing  about  the  need  for 
prison  reform  in  North  Carolina,  and  wish  to  inform  you  of 
the  YM-YWCA's  Task  Force  for  prison  reform. 

There  are  only  maddening  facts  to  report  upon  the 
conditions  of  North  Carolina's  penal  system.  Until  this 
year  North  Carolina  had  the  largest  prison  population  per 
capita  in  the  U.S.;  sixty-seven  percent  of  those  who  finish 
their  prison  sentences  ultimately  return  to  prison. 
Complementing  this  data  are  the  facts  that  workers  in 
North  Carolina  receive  the  lowest  minimum  wage  and 
have  the  lowest  percentage  of  unionization  in  the  U.S.  Half 
of  the  state's  prisoners  are  held  for  auto  theft  and  larceny,  a 
circumstance  attesting  that  the  majority  of  crimes 
committed  are  a result  of  the  economic  situation  in  North 
Carolina. 

Prisoners  live  in  distressing  conditions  and  receive  few 
rights.  In  the  Albemarle  prison,  each  prisoner  lives  in  a 
ten-foot  cell;  in  Central  Prison,  several  of  the  food  services 
do  not  comply  with  state  laws  nor  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  For  example,  "Prisoners  of  I and  J 
cells  are  served  their  meals  by  unsanitary,  untrained,  and 
oft-times  revengeful  guards."  — a statement  found  in  the 
N.C.  Prisoners'  Labor  Union  Newsletter.  Prison  authorities 


have  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  N.C.  Prisoners  Union 
by  discriminating  against  "active  participants"  in  the 
union  during  parole  hearings,  as  well  as  attempting  to 
deny  the  union  the  right  to  hold  meetings  or  to  send 
newsletters  to  prisoners. 

Of  the  country's  411  prisoners  on  death  row,  108  of  these 
individuals  are  in  North  Carolina.  Of  this  number,  the 
majority  are  Black  and  of  a low  economic  status.  We  wish  to 
work  against  such  racial  and  economic  discrimination  and 
to  encourage  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with 
offenders.  One  alternative  is  the  development  of 
rehabilitation  centers.  W'e  await  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  Death  Penalty  this 
summer. 

This  past  year,  members  of  the  YM-YWCA  went  to  the 
state  fair  at  Raleigh  to  petition  against  Capital  Punishment. 
There,  we  talked  to  all  types  of  people,  and  received  a 
comprehensive  conception  of  how  North  Carolinians  felt 
about  their  state's  penal  system.  W'e  were  pleasantly 
surprised  to  hear  the  views  displayed  by  some  open  and 
independent  older  women;  we  were  rather  shocked  by  the 
narrower  views  presented  by  a few  younger, 
student-types. 

Next  year,  we  will  be  working  with  various  groups  from 
Durham  and  other  parts  of  North  Carolina,  attending  vigils 
and  forums,  and  petitioning.  It  is  important  for  Duke  to 
take  a role  in  the  affairs  of  North  Carolina;  certainly  prison 
reform  is  a vital  and  imperative  cause.  Your  support  is 
welcome  and  desired. 

Katharine  Somerville 
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Student 

Directory 


ABORTION  COUNSELING 

PISCES  — Human  Sexuality  Counseling  Center,  101  Flowers, 
Duke  University,  684-2618. 

Hassle  House,  1022  Urban  Ave.  (2  blocks  off  East  Campus), 
Durham,  688-4353;  afternoons  and  nights,  7 days  a week. 
North  Carolina  Clergy  Consultation  Service.  Chapel  Hill, 
967-5333. 

Chapel  Hill  Switchboard.  501  Rosemary  Street,  Chapel  Hill. 
929-7177.  Days  and  nights,  7 days  a week. 

ALTERNATIVE  EDUCATION 

Committee  for  Environmental  Education  at  Duke.  Contact 
Lincoln  Fish,  682-6464;  Nelson  Hyde,  682-7894;  or 
Katharine  Somerville,  308-D  Wilson  House. 

Free  Jewish  University.  Organized  co-operative  with  Duke 
and  UNC-CH.  Contact:  Rabbi  Robert  Seigel,  Duke  Hillel, 
684-2505. 

IMAGINE  — creative  work  with  Durham  school  children. 
Contact:  Lao  Rubert,  471-2325. 

Institute  for  Parapsychology.  World  famous.  402  North 
Buchanan  Blvd.,  Durham  (just  across  the  East  Campus 
wall). 

BIKES 

The  Clean  Machine.  110  West  Main  Street,  Carrboro. 
967-5104.  Mon. -Sat.,  10-6.  Gitane  Bikes. 

Carolina  Bikeways.  1201  W.  Chapel  Hill  Street.  489-7952. 
Owned  and  operated  by  Duke  and  UNC  students. 

Addison's  Play  World,  413  E.  Chapel  Hill  St.,  Durham, 
682-0434. 

Durham  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  201  Chapel  Hill  St.,  Durham, 
682-0386.  Schwinn  Bikes. 

Bicycle  Transit  Authority.  3160  Hillsborough  Road,  Durham. 
383-6609. 

Daniel's  Cyclery.  912  W.  Main  St.,  688-9066.  Near  East 
Campus. 

BOOKS 

The  Gothic  Bookshop.  Beside  Page  Auditorium,  Flowers 
Bldg.,  Duke  University. 

The  Book  Exchange.  At  Five  Points,  Downtown  Durham. 
Also  buys  back  textbooks  and  carries  all  Duke  required 
texts.  Will  order  anything.  682-4662. 

The  Intimate  Bookshop.  E.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill.  Strong 
in  all  areas  including  film  and  drama,  hobbies,  poetry,  and 
Southern  authors.  Also  has  poster  gallery.  929-0411. 

Community  Bookstore.  403  W.  Chapel  Hill  St.,  Chapel  Hill. 
Best  selection  of  counter-culture  material.  Strong  in 
political  and  social  theory,  recent  fiction,  local  authors. 


The  Ivy  Room  Ltd. 

A Durham  Tradition  Since  1 945 

Famous  for  Roast  Beef 
Southern  Fried  Chicken 
Delicatessen  Items  & 
Homemade  Apple  Pie 

Fine  Wines  & Malt  Beverages 
All  ABC  Permits 

Pub  Upstairs  Features 
Old  Time  Movies 
& Fine  Burgers  & Tacos 

Phone  688-6041 
1000  W.  Main  Street 

Open  for  breakfast 


RIVER 

RUNNERS' 

EMPORIUM 

Invites  You  To  Explore 
the  Triangle  Area.... 

Paddle  the  ENO,  HAW,  LITTLE,  ELAT,  TAR, 
NEUSE,  NEW  HOPE,  ROCKY,  DEEP  or  CAPE  FEAR 
Rivers,  and  many  beautiful  lakes. 

All  within  1 Hour  — 

Canoe  Rentals  $7.50  Sat.  or  Sun. 

$5.00  Weekday 

Also  canoe,  kayak,  camping  gear  sales  — a 
specialty  shop  that  cares  — free  info  and 
hand-drawn  maps  — complete  white  water  equip 
— call  or  visit  and  talk  to  Howard. 

RIVER  RUNNERS'  EMPORIUM 

3535  Hillsborough  Rd.  383-2106 

Durham  10-6  Sat. 

12-8  Weekdays  12-6  Sun. 
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The  Old  Book  Corner.  137-A  E.  Rosemary  St.,  Chapel  Hill. 
Specializes  in  very  old  books,  first  editions,  etc.,  but  has 
interesting  selection  of  paperbacks. 

Logos  Books.  113V2  E.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill.  Specializes 
in  theology  and  spiritualism,  both  Christian  and 
Non-Christian.  Also  posters  and  jewelry.  942-7330. 

josephus  Daniels  Student  Store.  UNC  Campus,  Chapel  Hill. 
Probably  the  largest  selection  of  strictly  academic 
paperbacks  in  the  region. 

Duke  University  Bookstore.  Basement,  West  Campus  Union. 
Strictly  required  texts  for  Duke  courses. 

Little  Professor  Bookstore.  143  W.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill, 
942-8670. 

CAMPING  GEAR  AND  CANOE  RENTALS 

The  Trail  Shop , 405  W.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  929-7627. 

Mon. -Sat.,  10-6. 

Durham  Sporting  Goods,  201  E.  Chapel  Hill  St.,  Durham, 
682-0386. 

Haw  River  Paddle  Shop.  Chapel  Hill. 

River  Runners  Emporium,  3535  Hillsborough  Rd.,  Durham, 
383-2106. 

Appalachian  Outfitters.  2805  Hope  Valley  Rd.,  Durham, 
489-1207. 

CONSUMER  ACTION 

North  Carolina  Public  Interest  Group  (PIRG),  212  Flowers 
Bldg.,  684-5795. 

Consumer  Protection.  P.  O.  Box  629,  Raleigh. 

COPYING 

Carolina  Copy  Center,  Inc..  Speed  printing.  716  Ninth  St., 
Durham  and  412  W.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill. 

Copy  quick.  1 13V2  E.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill. 

CRISIS  PREVENTION 

Crisis  and  Suicide  Center.  1022  Urban  Ave.,  Durham, 
688-4353. 

Hassle  House.  1022  Urban  Ave.,  Durham,  688-4353. 
Particularly  drug  counseling. 

Chapel  Hill  Switchboard.  501  W.  Rosemary  St.,  Chapel  Hill 
929-7177. 


Contact  Teleministry.  Durham,  683-1595. 

Rape  Crisis  Line.  1022  Urban  Ave.,  Durham,  688-4353. 

DRAMA  — see  Entertainment 

DRUG  COUNSELING  — see  Crisis  Prevention 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Duke  University  Union.  207  Flowers  Bldg.,  West  Campus, 
684-2911.  Its  committees  include:  Major  Attractions,  Major 
Speakers,  Performing  Arts,  Graphic  Arts,  Dramatic  Arts, 
Freewater  Film  Society. 

Artists  and  Lectures  Series.  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs,  107 
Flowers  Bldg.,  West  Campus,  684-5578. 

Duke  Players.  101  Branson  Theater,  East  Campus,  684-5578. 
Hoof  'n'  Horn.  02  Flowers  Bldg.  ("Fred"  Theater),  West 
Campus,  684-5084. 

Choral  Activities,  303  West  Union  Tower,  684-3898. 

Duke  Concert  Band,  684-2534. 

Duke  Wind  Symphony,  684-2534. 

FOOD  CO-OPS 

People  Intergalactic  Food  Conspiracy  No.  2.  $l/person 
membership.  To  join,  come  by  212  Flowers  Building 
Wednesdays  when  orders  are  taken  or  by  the  Baptist 
Student  Center,  Alexander  Ave.,  on  Thursdays  from  6-8:30 
when  orders  are  picked  up.  Mostly  vegetables  and  fruits, 
they  also  have  some  natural  and  organic  foods,  homemade 
cider  and  yogurt,  cheese. 

GALLERIES 

Duke  University  Art  Museum.  East  Campus.  Strong  in 
medieval  and  Renaissance  sculpture  and  artifacts,  also  in 
Greek  and  Chinese  pottery.  Visiting  exhibitions. 

The  Ackland  Museum.  UNC,  S.  Columbia  St.,  Chapel  Hill. 
Much  stronger  in  painting,  especially  French.  Also  good 
collection  of  woodcuts. 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  W.  Morgan  St.,  Raleigh. 
Surprisingly  good  for  this  region.  Strongest  in  late 
medieval  religious  painting.  Good  in  Renaissance  and 
French  neo-Classicism.  Modem  collection  mostly  regional 
arts,  but  exceptionally  strong  in  German  Expressionism. 

The  Unicom  Gallery.  139l/2  E.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill. 


Check  our  prices  and  then  compare 

' Cyclery 

"We  Sell  The  Best,  Fix  The  Rest" 

91 2 W.  Main  St. 

Durham,  N.C.  Located  only  two  blocks  from  East  Campus 

Phone  688-9066  for  your  convenience 


Coupon  Good  Up  To  °o 
$6.00  Worth  Labor  Charges 

(Assembly,  Brakes  or  Gear  Adjustments 
or  etc.) 


Good  Thru  Oct.  1976 
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Duke  University  Union  Graphic  Arts  Committee.  Gallery  in 
104  Flowers  Bldg.,  West  Campus,  and  East  Campus 
Library.  684-2911. 

GAY  LIBERATION 

Duke  Gay  Alliance.  East  Campus  Center. 

Triangle  Area  Lesbian  Feminists. 

Sexuality  Counseling  Center.  101  Flowers  Bldg.,  West 
Campus.  684-2618.  Has  gay  counselors. 

National  Cay  Student  Center.  2115  "S"  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 20008. 

Gay  Liberation  Book  Service.  P.O.  Box  40397,  San  Francisco, 
California  94140. 

GYNECOLOGY 

Student  Health  Service.  Runs  a Co-ed  Clinic  on 
Wednesdays.  Will  treat  problems  such  as  vaginitis  for  no 
charge.  For  information  and  appointments,  call  684-6721. 

Women's  Clinic.  1821  Green  St.,  Durham,  286-1258.  Waiting 
list,  but  excellent  and  thorough  consideration  of  one's 
needs  and  problems. 

HEALTHCARE 

University  Health  Service.  Pickens  Bldg.,  Erwin  Rd., 
684-6721.' 

LAUNDRIES 

The  closest  self-service  laundry  is  beside  the  A & P on 
Broad  St.  across  the  East  Campus  wall. 

The  closest  cleaners  are: 

Duke  University  Laundry.  001  West  Union,  West  Campus. 
Jack  Rabbit  Laundry.  1010  W.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

Eakes  Cleaners.  827  W.  Morgan  St.  (around  comer  from  Ivy 
Room). 

White  Star  Laundry.  904  Ninth  St. 

One-Hour  Martinizing.  Hillsborough  Rd.  at  Ninth  St.  (one 
block  from  back  of  East  Campus. 

LEGAL  AID 

Legal  advice  sponsored  by  ASDU:  102  Student  Union,  West 
Campus. 

Law  School  Clinical  Program,  684-2834. 

Durham  Legal  Aid.  353  W.  Main  St.,  Durham,  688-6396. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU).  P.O.  Box  1225, 
Durham,  27702, 489-2500. 

Zhapel  Hill  Legal  Aid.  967-2279. 

National  Lawyer's  Guild.  Durham  Chapter.  Radical  legal 
"esearch  and  action  for  the  people.  Contact:  John  Kernodle, 
>82-0974. 

MEDITATION  AND  ALTERNATIVE  RELIGION 

he  International  Transcendental  Meditation  Society  (TM). 
legular  meetings  at  Duke,  watch  for  familiar  flyers. 

Meditation  and  Philosophy  Center.  2010  Acme  St.  (off  Erwin 
’d.  near  Student  Health).  Meditation  rooms  and  frequent 
!Ctures  on  various  types  of  meditation  and  philosophies. 


for  all  your 
cosmetic  needs  § 
fashion  accessories 

iiiERLE  noRmnn  cosmETic  studio 

Northgate  Mall  and 
South  Square  Plaza 
Durham 
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SATYA  SA1  BABA  group.  Bhajans,  meditation,  readings. 
Contact:  Mr.  & Mrs.  Williams,  824  Sans  Souci  Dr.,  Apt.  102, 
Raleigh. 

Community  Church  of  Chapel  Hill.  Purefoy  at  Mason  Farm 
Rd.  near  Memorial  Hospital. 

POLITICAL  ACTION  GROUPS 

Duke  YM-YWCA.  Chapel  Basement,  West  Campus. 

Associated  Students  of  Duke  University  (ASDU).  104  West 
Union,  684-6403. 

Black  Student  Alliance.  402  West  Union  Tower,  684-4154. 


National  Welfare  Rights  Organization.  Contact:  477-7327, 
286-4787. 

Triangle  Friends  of  the  United  Farm  Workers.  Activities  in 
support  of  UFW,  including  raising  money,  organizing 
boycotts  and  picketting  stores. 

Southern  Africa  Committee.  Anti-imperialist  research, 
resource  and  action  group  on  Southern  Africa,  produces 
Africa  News.  Contact:  Reed  & Tami  Kramer,  P.O.  Box  3851, 
Durham  27702.  682-7342. 

Progressive  Labor  Party.  Contact:  Box  3172  Durham  27705. 

Military  Ocean  Terminal  at  Sunny  Point  (MOTSU).  Coalition 
of  N.C.  peace  and  service  groups  attempting  to  halt 


K.  C.  HUNG’s 

CHINA  INN 

When  you  have  a yen  for 
something  extraordinary  . . . 

Savory  Sze  Shuan  Cuisine 

Enjoy  Genuine  Sze  Chuan 
Cooking.  Unique  in  The 
Triangle  Area  . . . Tradi- 
tional Chinese  Dishes 
Prepared  In  The  Hot  and 
Spicy  Style  of  Sze  Chuan 
Province.  For  those 
with  a less  daring 
palate,  the  more 
familiar  CANTON- 
ESE & MANDARIN 
varieties  are  also 
offered. 

Imported  Beers  & Wines  • ABC  Liquor  Permit 

Lunch  Specials  Mon.-Fri.  11:30-2 
Dinner:  Daily  4:30-9:30  (till  10:30  Fri.  & Sat.) 


China 

'inn 


2701  Hillsborough  Rd.,  Durham 

286-2444 


♦:  Hillsborough  Rd. 

^108  Huffman  Mill  Rd.,  Burlington 


227-7165 


SAVE 
on  your 
TEXTBOOKS 
Buy 

USED  TEXTS 

•'The 

Book  Exchange 

Downtown  Durham  at  Five  Points 
Phone  682-4662 

Be  sure  to  see  us  before  you  buy.  Ask  any 
Duke  student  about  our  SAVINGS.  We 
have  in  stock  the  largest  lot  of  NEW  and 
USED  TEXTBOOKS  in  the  Carolinas. 

You  will  be  glad  you  bought  at  - 

The  Book  Exchange 


Don’t  Forget! 


Sams  Quik  Shop 

isopen4til  MIDNIGHT  every  night. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

EVERYTHING  YOU  COULD  NEED: 

•Groceries  «Out  of  Town  Newspapers 
•Lowest  prices  in  town  on  wine  and  beer 
•Party  Needs 

ERWIN  RD.  & THE  EXPRESSWAY  286-4110 


/ 
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continued  flow  of  arms  and  munitions  from  military 
terminal  at  Sunny  Point.  Contact:  Beth  Volk  489-1981. 

Task  Force  on  Criminal  Justice  c/o  Harriet  Quin  2740  Durham 
27705,  489-9817. 

Chapel  Hill  Peace  Center.  108  Purefoy  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
967-7244.  (Has  very  good  reading  resources). 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Southeast.  P.  O.  Box 
2234,  High  Point,  N.C.  27261,  882-0109. 

North  Carolinians  Against  Death  Penalty,  c/o  William 
Geimer,  P.  O.  Box  209,  Fayetteville,  N.C.  28302. 

N.C.  Prisoners'  Labor  Union,  P.  O.  Box  2842,  Durham,  27702, 
682-4695. 

PRINTING 

Regulator  Press  Collective.  P.  O.  Box  1638,  Durham  27702. 
286-0579.  Printing,  typography,  design  services. 

Composition  Shop,  01  and  301  Flowers  Bldg.,  West  Campus, 
684-3455.  Typesetting  and  design. 

Mebane  Enterprises.  Call  Bill  Hinton  1-563-3111. 

Southern  Associates  Press,  Inc.  821  Morgan  St.,  Durham, 
688-9544. 

RECYCLING 

Chapel  Hill  Recycling  Center.  Takes  newspaper,  green  and 
clear  glass. 

Temple  Baptist  Church.  807  W.  Chapel  Hill  St.,  Durham. 
Takes  newspaper,  green  and  clear  glass. 

Ace  Distributing  Co.  303  Hwy  70  E.  Bypass,  Durham.  Takes 
aluminum  cans. 

ECOS  pick-up,  behind  Broughton  Dormitory,  West 
Campus.  Newspapers,  no  magazines. 

SEX  COUNSELING 

i Sexuality  Counseling  Center.  101  Flowers  Bldg.,  West 
; Campus.  684-2618.  Sunday-Friday,  3-11.  Information  on 
contraception,  pregnancy,  abortion,  homosexuality, 
venereal  disease,  interpersonal  relations. 

Hassle  House.  1022  Urban  Ave.,  Durham.  688-4353. 

Chapel  Hill  Switchboard.  408  W.  Rosemary  St.  929-7177. 

Birth  Control  Handbook.  P.  O.  Box  1000,  Station  G,  Montreal 
130,  Canada.  25  cents. 

(see  also  Gynecology,  Abortion  Counseling) 

SURPLUS 

Goodwill  Industries.  1121  W.  Main  St.  (adjacent  to  East 
; Campus),  Durham.  Used  reconditioned  furniture  and 
clothing. 

VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Contact:  Graduate  Student  Association  office,  101  Flowers 
Bldg.,  West  Campus.  684-2618. 

WATER  BEDS 

The  Experiment.  Chapel  Hill.  967-6602. 
i The  Dandelion.  100  block  W.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill. 

Lilly  Pad  YJaterbeds.  211  S.  Elliot  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill. 


The 

Curtain  Shop 

Variety  of  bedspreads  and  curtains,  drapes, 
= accessories.  All  specially  priced. 


COUPON 

10%  OFF 
All  Bedspreads 

Good 'til  Sept.  20,1976 
— COUPON  — 


NOttHGftTE 

286-3632 


HAVING  A PARTY? 
RUN  TO  - 


PARTY 


JIM'S  stpoar? 


" Lowest  Prices  & 

Most  Complete  Selection ‘ 

(Since  1967) 

EXTENSIVE  WINE  SELECTION 
DOMESTIC  & IMPORTED  BEERS  - WINES 

FANCY  FOODS  & SUPPLIES 
PARTY  SET-UPS  - KEG  BEER  - GLASSWARE 
ICE  - CUBED,  CRUSHED  & BLOCK 


DIAL 


286-4500 


WE 

DELIVER 


OPEN  7 DAYS 
MON.  - SAT.  9 A.M.  - 1 2 P.M. 

SUN.  1 P.M.  - 12  P.M. 

TWO  BLOCKS  FROM  DUKE  AT  TRENT  & HI LLSBOROUGH  RD 
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WOMEN'S  LIBERATION 

Duke  Women's  Alliance.  Meets  Thursdays  for  lunch. 

Feminist  Newsletter.  P.O.  Box  954,  Chapel  Hill  27514. 
Biweekly. 

National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW).  P.O.  Box  871, 
Durham.  Contact:  Sue  Nelson,  489-3827. 

Women-ln- Action  Problem  Clearinghouse.  682-1421. 

Boston  Women's  Health  Course  Collective,  cl o New  England 
Free  Press,  791  Tremont  St.,  Boston  02118.  Publish  Women 
and  Their  Bodies,  35  cents. 


Women 's  Assault  Line.  Chapel  Hill.  929-7177. 

Duke  YM-YWCA.  Has  women's  groups,  discussions  on 
sexism  and  local  action. 

Whole  Woman  Carologue.  Book,  by,  for  and  about  Carolina 
women,  including  listings  and  resources  for  women  in 
N.C.  Articles,  photos,  drawings  by  women  about  different 
parts  of  being  a woman  in  N.C.  Contact:  Barbara  Hedman, 
682-5198. 

YWCA.  515  W.  Chapel  Hill  St.,  Durham.  Has  Women's 
Center,  feminist  library,  Sunday  night  coffeehouse,  and 
women's  courses. 


PHONE  286-1288  1102  BROAD  ST. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.  27705 


"Just  North 
of  the  East  Campus" 


When  you  say  it 
with  flowers , 
you  send  your  love. 


Eat  A 

BIG  ONE  at 

The  Sub  Way 

Serving  Duke  and  Durham 
with  the  best  Subs 
South  of  the  Mason  Dixon 

50d:  off  on  any  large 
Sub  with  this  coupon 

Hours  11:30  a.m.-l  :00  a.m. 
688-2297 

104  Albemarle  St. 

2 blocks  from  East  Campus 


r 


A WORN  STYLUS  IS  DANGEROUS 

If  your  records  are  valuable  to  you,  then  you  should  bring  your  stylus  into 
SOUNDHAUS  for  a free  inspection.  Our  WILD-HEERBRUGG  M-5  microscope  is 
as  accurate  as  they  come  and  our  people  are  highly  trained  to  serve  you.  Bring 
this  ad  and  your  turntable  for  a full  calibration  — free  of  course. 


10-6MTWTFS 
TIL  9 FRI 


SOUnDHRUS 


1106  BROAD  ST. 


(NEXT  TO  SOMETHYME) 


286-2221 


CHARGE 

CARDS 

ACCEPTED 
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We  used  to  carry  over  20  different  brands.  Now  we  have 
narrowed  the  field  to  3 different  bikes  for  three  different 
purposes. 

FALCON  — strong,  dependable  transportation  for  the 
commuting  rider.  Falcon  has  the  best  frequency  of  repair  of 
any  bicycle  ever  carried  by  Carolina  Bikeways.  Easy  to 
maintain,  smooth  riding,  low  frequency  of  repair  make  this 
the  commuters  choice. 


COPPI  — a quick,  racing  oriented  machine  for  those  who 
appreciated  the  subtle  handling  qualities  of  a truly  fine  frame. 
Coppi  bicycles  have  won  the  Tour  de  France  six  times,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  international  races.  If  the  frame  is  your 
thing,  please  compare  Coppi  to  anything  anywhere  near  its 
price  range,  and  the  difference  will  be  clear. 


FUJI  — rated  as  the  best  bicycle  under  $200  by  a famous 
consumer  product  rating  magazine,  the  Fuji  offers  a strong 
dealer  network  and  warranty  for  a good  price.  The  full  line  of 
Fuji  bikes  is  certain  to  provide  the  right  bicycle  for  your  needs 
and  price  range. 


Lifetime  Frame  Guarantee 

Complete  Repair  Service,  Parts, 
and  Accessories 

Owned  and  Operated  By  Former 
Duke  and  U.N.C.  Students 


1201 W.  Chapel  Hill  St.  Durham,  N.C. 
Phone  (919)  489-7952 


